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CHRISTIANITY COMPLETED IN A CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 


BY REV. RUFUS ELLIS. 


“THE field,” said the Saviour, meaning the field of Chris- 
tianity, “is the world,” —the whole life of man, all that is 
thought, done, suffered and enjoyed under the sun. “Behold,” 
saith the spirit of our religion, “I make all things new!” 
Christianity is completed in a pure, peaceable, blessed human- 
ity. Beginning at Jerusalem, it compasses the round world. 
The least of all seeds at first, it becomes a tree whose fruit 
satisfies the hunger, and whose beauty gladdens the sight of 
all. It is a fatal error to shut up our religion within the 
earthly life of Jesus. We must always bear in mind his 
words,“ Greater works than these shall ye do.” He could 
not have meant miracles ; how could his followers surpass 
what he wrought in that way? He must have meant a wider 
and richer embodiment of his spirit and life, a growth from 
the root of the Father’s planting, the increase of the true vine 
which, under the divine husbandry, should fill the earth and 
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bear all manner of fruit. It is the aim of our religion to make 
everything in life in a good sense a part of Christianity. The 
whole lump is to be leavened. It is true on the one hand 
that we do not really know what our Gospel is until we see it 
embodied, and it is true on the other hand that we do not 
know what our life is, how rich in all truth and beauty, until 
it has been made deeply and. pervadingly Christian. And 
so the Lord said, “ Make the tree good and its fruit good,” and 
the tree is made good when it becomes a part of the heavenly 
vine. We do not yet appreciate our religion until we look 
upon it as an abiding gift of spiritual and moral life to the 
race of man, which may be turned to account by men of all 
sorts, conditions and occupations. It would awaken no sur- 
prise, but would be accepted as the most natural counsel, if 
you were to say to one proposing to be a preacher, or mis- 
sionary or reformer. What you want besides the special train- 
ing for your calling is the spirit of Jesus,—to think and feel as 
he thought and felt. Your work will get a quality and achieve 
a success through such a companionship and communion, 
which otherwise it will surely lack. Such advice is a matter 
of course, for the life of Jesus, so far as it has been described 
for us, was in this precise direction, a model, if not properly 
an example, for just such living. Now precisely the same 
thing ought to be said to one, who having nocall to bea 
preacher or a missionary, proposes what we designate as a 
secular business, commerce, the mechanic arts, the making 
or administering of laws, the healing of the sick, the provid- 
ing of amusements, the writing of books, the painting of 
pictures, the care of a household. Your work too, my friend, 
needs just the inspiration and fashioning which comes from 
the hearty reception of the Saviour’s truth. I do not mean 
that we have here any examples of Jesus to guide us. I have 
indeed sometimes heard preachers say, in a vague and rhetor- 
ical style, that the Master passed before us in every phase of 
human life, which of course is an exaggeration and unad- 
visedly spoken. Jesus did not illustrate the whole length and 
breadth of practical Christianity, or anticipate the ever new 
forms of Christian civilization. So far as we know, though in 
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truth we know nothing about it, that sacred life, before the 
years or year of ministering began, may have been spent in a 
humble mechanic occupation. And yet we do see in the Sa- 
cred Story what the heart and mind, the spirit and principle of 
a true life on earth and amongst men must be. It illustrates a 
thoroughly human life. Even in his preaching Jesus speaks 


as a man, not as a preacher, shows us not indeed what man is, ~ 


but nevertheless what man ought to be, a possible complete- 
ness, provided always the needful time be given, and the need- 
ful divine aid be invited, and the price which is ever asked 
in watchfulness and endurance be paid. And the question 
really is, Can the world go on upon Christian principles, can 
the life which was in Jesus fill the earth, or is it only for a 
few chosen people who, in a feeble, theoretic way, are to rep- 
resent Christianity ? If not, then the world must be a mis- 
take or Christianity must be a mistake. The answer must 
be, if we really believe in our nature, and in our every day 
life, and in a kingdom of God on earth, that our religion is 
the very thing the world needs to bring its treasures into the 
light, and that the world is just what our religion needs in 
order to bring its treasures into the light. 

In saying such things I at once encounter a feeling that an 
earnest Christianity, the kind of Christianity which one 
would take in from habitual converse with Jesus, and gather 
up from the New Testament, would at once limit the range of 
the disciple, and make of him what is technically known as a 
religious person, or what the Romanist calls, sinking the noun 
altogether as of no moment, “a religious” setting him apart 
from‘the mass of men to breathe a purer air and to keep 
his garments free from stain. There is an impression that 
such an one would inevitably give up merchandising, forsake 
society, cease to go down town, have no more care about 
profits and investments, turn away from everything not se- 
verely useful, and as we say, edifying, and go about doing good 
only in the most direct and austere fashion. Now Christianity, 
when it is really in the mind and heart, does set bounds be- 
yond which we cannot pass. It does shut out some kinds of 
work, even work which might be thought sacred ; but it does 
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so only because so much evil is done under the sun against 
which our own best nature protests. Of course there are 
occupations of which Christianity can make nothing. They 
have simply to be got out of the way, as we clear the wilder- 
ness of wild beasts and poisonous reptiles and noxious plants, 
and make it habitable for men. Of course, when the world, 
instead of being a house of prayer, has been ‘made a den of 
thieves, there is nothing for the Christ to do save to drive the 
thieves out. But the larger part of the things which are 
done under the sun are or may be good and beautiful and 
helpful, fit expression of a divine life, when they are done as 
the truth is in Jesus, in obedience to a Christian conscience, 
in the love and aspiration of a disciple. We must be on our 
guard against sweeping denunciation and fault-findings. Only 
in his haste did David say that “all men are liars.” It is 
sourness, it is cowardice, it is narrowness, it is faithlessness, 
misnamed faith, which is ever giving a bad name to human 
works, and setting them forth as necessary evils and neces- 
sarily evil. Think rather what magnificent opportunities 
they are for the illustration of a divine humanity, what I shall 
not hesitate to call a continuation of the life of Christ on 
earth in his brothers and sisters. A young man tells me 
that he has no call to be aclergyman. Very well, that may 
well be the case; but none the less may he, ought he to seek 
to be as Christian as any man that ever lived, for that reason 
all the more truly a man, with the honor and honesty and 
truth and tenderness, with the upward look, the courage and 
the patience of a man; let him be that, let him have these, 
then we see that capital means, not tyranny, but blessing, and 
service, the pledge of progress, then we see what a noble, 
beneficent, truly human, more than princely thing is trade, 
or mechanic industry, the interpretation of law, the care of 
the sick, the teaching of the young, the pursuit of science 
or art. The light of the glory of God shines in them all. 
We never know what is in the seed until we get it planted in 
the ground, and it springs up and becomes a tree, after its 
kind, and the kinds so various, and all so beautiful, and all 
producing such delicious fruits. Much of the seed of the 
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Gospel is like that which was found in the tombs of Pharaohs, 
where it had been hidden away ever since the time when 
Moses was in Egypt. It was good seed still; but think what 
harvests had been lost through hiding and simply conserving 
what should have been planted or scattered. The world is 
full of good ground which has never yet been occupied. 
There is, I know, a great deal of disagreeable cant about the 
Christian merchant, lawyer, physician ; but the cant comes 
of those who have so little Christianity that it only serves as 
a kind of inappropriate appendage to a character, which, to 
say the best, is not better than that of their unprofessing 
neighbors. Christianity ought not to be as it were a label on 
the man, it ought so to interpenetrate and possess the man’s 
being that there will be no need of label. It is a bad por- 
trait that needs to have the name underwritten. The only 
difference between men of affairs who are known as Chris- 
tians and men of affairs who are not known as Christians 
must not be that those subscribe to churches and char- 
ities whilst these do ‘not; we don’t want Christianity and 
business, we want Christianity zz business, an adjusting of the 
nice and difficult points that come up for practical men, only 
to be settled each upon its own merits, calling for a correspond- 
ingly nice and scrupulous and altogether religious mind, if we 
are ever to see and know what kind of world the God of truth 
and love with whom Jesus claimed to be at one, and for whose 
completer coming on earth he has forever provided, what kind 
of heaven below that Father of the Christ would have. “I 
was afraid,” said he who had the one talent. It takes courage 
to go into a world with a Christianity which you mean té 
make use of. A great deal of what has been supposed to be 
eminently Christian has been really a declining of Christian 
work, an endeavor to keep out of evil, a living in a corner, 
and, whats a mean part of it, an attempt to enjoy the fruits 
without incurring the responsibilities of human activity. 
Lucre is none the less filthy lucre because it is an inheritance 
or a gift, a sharing the wages whilst avoiding the soil of un- 
righteousness. A man who is above earning his living ought 
to be above accepting the living which another has earned 
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for him. Ina world so large, so rich, so complex, in a world 
where evil is so strongly entrenched, whose Prince, as the 
Lord saw it, is the Evil One himself, we must needs be very 
real Christians with a very present God and a very deep sense 
of divine things, in order to acquit ourselves successfully ; but 
according to the difficulty shall be the opportunity, and the 
Christianity which grows and bears fruit in the open air shall 
be surpassingly thrifty and helpful; only understand that 
somehow Christianity and civilization belong together, that 
the Christian church is simply the world pervaded by the 
spirit which was in Jesus. Of course a man does not become 
a great merchant, or manufacturer, or lawyer, or physician, or 
artist by virtue of being a Christian. He must have the 
special talents and opportunities which his calling requires ; 
but if he can bring to these talents and opportunities the 
truth and tenderness, the light and sweetness, the singular 
humanity of the Gospel, we shall get something very noble 
and beautiful,— something very rare, one is sorry to add, 
something original, what the poet Cowper calls in the hymn, 
“celestial fruit on earthly ground.” 

And before I come to an end, let me say that it has been 
too much the way of Christianity to rule out large sections of 
life as hopelessly beyond the reach of Christian influence ; 
but much which is sadly liable to be abused, and which is 
with great difficulty consecrated, may yet be made to illustrate 
the joy and beauty which also are from God. It does not 
speak well for the vigor of our Christianity that it can give 
the world no better amusements than it now has, and simply 
turns away despairingly from such as it finds, sweeping aside 
indiscriminatingly the worst things and the best, because they 
have thus far been found together. Even as large-minded a 
man as Dr. Bushnell can say of the theatre, that, “to take it 
in this day and find amusement, requires a man *some way 
down the scale of pure sensibility; otherwise the atmos- 
phere will have a smell of disgust.” Surely a robust Chris- 
tianity could make the stage teach the grandest lessons, and 
elevate it into the noblest relaxation. I admit that it is not 
easy: but it is not easy to be an honest tradesman, it is not 
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easy to bring love and light and sweetness out of our thrift 
and money getting, or to make the life which has been 
shielded from all possibilities of what is usually called dissi- 
pation high toned and unselfish and pure. It sounds strangely 
in our Puritan ears that the Pope of Rome, the chief bishop 
of the Christian Church, the successor of Peter and Paul, is 
a distinguished billiard player. And yet it sounds more real 
and less ghastly than to talk of his infallibility ; and it may 
remind us that a skillful game need not be associated with 
the dissipations which surround so many of its public tables 
and tempt the young to ruin, with the recklessness of the 
spendthrift, or the madness of the gambler, or the good-for- 
nothingness of the idler. When Christianity enters in its 
strength and takes possession, and the man is really a Chris- 
tian, not otherwise, the marriage feast is again adorned and 
beautified with a Holy Presence, as in Cana of Galilee, and 
the wine of festivity is no longer the occasion of excess ; but 
it calls for a very hearty Christianity, the thing as well as 
the name. “He that doubteth,” says Paul, “is damned if he 
eat, because he eateth not of faith, for whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin.” What we shall find depends much upon what 
we take with us. “If any of them that believe not bid you 
to a feast, and ye be disposed to go, whatsoever is set before 
you eat, asking no question for conscience’ sake; for the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” Resolve your 
scruples before you go. Walk in the spirit! As a pure 
Christianity will sweep the world clean of so much which, 
calling itself amusement, is simply din in the ears and stench 
in the nostrils, unquestionably vile, or intolerably tedious, or 
utterly trivial, so it will bring into light the glad side of hu- 
man life, the things which God makes beautiful and festal in 
their time; and there shall be a laughter of the wise unlike 
the laughter of the fool, which, said Solomon, is like the 
crackling of thorns undera pot. With such a life waiting 
to be redeemed, we may well pray, O Lord, make clean our 
hearts within us, and fulfill the Scripture, “to the pure all 
things are pure,” and make the way of thorns and the path 
of flowers alike the highway of our King! . 
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THE PICTURE ON THE WALL. 
BY T. W. BROWN. 


THERE hangs on the wall before me, 
Sketched in lines of light, 

A face of manly beauty, 
Transfigured by the right. 


It is not a shape of fancy 
Limned by some painter’s art, 

Nor an o’erwrought product of friendship, 
Flattered in every part. 


But it speaks of a life of duty, 
Ennobled and hallowed by love ; 
/ And its winning smile of beauty 
Seems kindled as from above. 


Itself is all that’s now left me: 
For he whose semblance it bears 
Is dwelling midst sainted immortals, 
And garlands of victory wears. 


And now, as I sit down before it 
And gaze on its sainted mien, 

It seems like a mute benediction 
Uttered from out the unseen. 


Ah! sinful am I, and erring ; 
Shortsighted, unfaithful, untrue ; 

But the noble tone of its presence, 
Strengthens and nerves me anew. 











And oft, as I bend ’neath life’s burdens, 
Or weakly am ready to fall, 

I’ll gather a fresh inspiration 
From the picture that hangs on my wall. 
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WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN? 


BY JAMES T. BIXBY. 


WHEN Chunder Sen, the great Hindoo religious reformer, 
was in London a few years ago, he said, — 


“There are a great many people in India who want to convert 
me to Christianity. And I say to them, ‘What zs Christianity?’ 
And none of them can tell me; or, rather, every one tells me some- 
thing different. I go to the Catholic, and he tells me Christianity 
is this. I go to the Protestant, and he says it is that. I go to the 
Dissenter, and he says it is quite another thing. And each little 
sect says, ‘We are Christians, we have the right Christianity, and 
all the others are wrong.’ So if I wanted to become a Christian I 
could not, because they all say so many different things that I really 
don’t know which to join.” 


This charge is indeed too true. We speak of Christianity 


and the Christian as if we knew exactly what was meant by 
the terms. Yet there is no authoritative answer. The 
answers that have claimed to be authoritative have shown 
that they were not so, by the narrowness of view which 
identified Christianity with the peculiar doctrines of their 
own sect, and consequently failed to satisfy more than a part 
of Christendom, and that for more than a transient period. 
Through the confusion and doubt which this creates in the 
mind of the inquirer this is certainly harmful. But it is still 
more injurious in the uncharitable terms and unjust asper- 
sions that each sect is led by it to throw upon others. Our 
liberal faith (as one of the latest and smallest denomina- 
tions, and most opposed in our conceptions of Christianity 
to the great bulk of Christendom) has especially suffered 
from this latter cause. We have been repeatedly denied the 
right to call ourselves Christians. For our own benefit, and 
for that of others, we have tried to establish a broader mean- 
ing for the word. We have been, in no inconsiderable degree, 
successful. And the world and the church have been grad- 
ually tending more and more to allow the name of Christian, 
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not only to us, but to atl who desire to bear that name and 
justify by their lives the honesty of that desire. 

But of late there has been a reactive movement. And, 
strange to say, our Christianity is challenged now, not by 
orthodox or evangelical, but by the most extreme radicals. 
While orthodoxy is leaning forward to erase the ungenerous 
epithet of “unchristian” from the brows of those who do not 
accept its special doctrines, they are themselves binding it 
with their own hands to their heads, and arguing the just- 
ness of putting and keeping it there. On the other side of 
the Atlantic, Strauss, in his last book, asks the modern 
world, “Are we still Christian?” and would convince all 
progressive minds that they can no longer bear that name 
consistently. 

On this side of the water, some that were once with us are 
maintaining that the popular sects were right in their origi- 
nal bigotry and exclusiveness. Christianity, they say, is sim- 
ply what the majority of Christendom believes; and the mi- 
nority that differ from that have no right to call themselves 
Christians. Christianity necessarily implies the belief that 
Jesus was the Hebrew Messiah, and that the gospel is the 
one only supernatural revelation of religion, and is possessed 
of special authority through virtue of that origin.’ 

Not being able to accept this, they have gone outside of 
Christianity, and they intimate that they would not be alone 
in doing so if Unitarians exercised the same clearness of 
thought and honesty of conviction that they do. 

We may well inquire, then, What is it to be a Christian? 

Now, in the first place, whatever definition we give to the 
term, we must not give it one that will confine it to any one 
ism? Any definition that brands a great portion of Chris- 
tendom as unchristian makes its narrowness self-evident. 

Nor must its meaning be determined simply by counting 
heads in the different sects, and thus determining which 
mode of interpreting it can claim a plurality. It must be 
decided on broad principles of language and reason, and only 
such an answer given as will include all the essential thought 
and feeling of Christendom. 
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Especially we should not be so unfair as to make Christ 
responsible for all the bigotries and persecutions which, in 
direct opposition to Christ’s words and spirit, have disfigured 
its history. We should not be so unjust as to identify it with 
all the corruptions and degenerations which, in the conver- 
sion of the pagan world, it in return suffered from. For its 
most genuine manifestation we should look to its original 
author, and to its most earnest aspiration and highest ideal. 

What is it, then, to be a Christian? If we turn to the 
etymology of the word, we find that it means a believer in 
Christ, or a follower of Christ, —just as a Platonist is a fol- 
lower of Plato, or an Epicurean of Epicurus, or a Calvinist 
of Calvin, When we turn to history, in like manner we find 
that the first mention of the term is, that first at Antioch 
the disciples of Jesus were called Christians. 

The Christian is then a disciple, a follower of Christ. 
What, in the next place, is a disciple, a follower? Is he one 
who stands just where his Master stood, who repeats just 
what his Master said and did, neither more nor less? The 
common usage of language requires no such exact copying 
of the founder or master by his disciples. When we use the 
analogous terms I have already mentioned,— Platonists, Epi- 
cureans, Calvinists, we do not imply that the Platonist 
believes everything that Plato taught, or the Epicurean 
everything that Epicurus inculcated, or the Calvinist all that 
Calvin wrote. They probably know but little of the philoso- 
pher or theologian whose name they bear, beyond one or two 
main ideas of which he stands in history as the great expo- 
nent. All that is meant, then, is that they believe the main 
idea of the one whose name they bear. The Platonist, for 
example, believes in the reality of ideas; the Epicurean 
in the pursuit of happiness; the Calvinist in Calvin’s Five 
Points of Doctrine. This, indeed, is all that human nature 
and circumstances will allow. 

In the first place, the conditions of individuality will not 
permit more. No one person’s mind is exactly like another’s. 
No one can receive from any great or complicated object ex- 
actly the same impression as another. To understand it, he 
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must bring it into relation with things that he already knows. 
And so various is the knowledge of different people, so dif- 
ferent their experiences, that the same truth will necessarily 
be understood in very different ways. We need only look for 
confirmation of this view to the actual condition of Chris- 
tendom. How many thousands of different ways of under- 
standing Christianity are there? As these are so different, 
but one, at most, of them can conform exactly to the primi- 
tive Christian model. If only those can be called Chris- 
tians who believe or act exactly as Christ did, there can be 
but a handful of Christians, — or, rather, probably not a sin- 
gle Christian in all Christendom. 

In the second place, the swift-rolling stream of time, never 
turning back to repeat its course, refuses any precise copy- 
ing of Christ at the present time. The changes that are 
daily occuring in the world alter institutions and social arrange- 
ments, put subjects in new relations, bring up new questions, 
new needs, new methods. He who should, in this nineteenth 
century, try to act literally as Jesus acted, and think as Jesus 
thought, would seem almost as much out of place as a res- 
urrected mummy. His servile copy would come no nearer 
the original than a manikin does to a man. 

To follow the Master we must not walk back eighteen cen- 
turies to stand where he stood, but walk forward, in the faith 
he first pointed out. Consider the history of a seed, as lorig 
as it has any vigorous life it will grow and develop and alter. 
In one season, dropped beneath the soil, a little round grain, 
in the next, it has unfolded stem and leaves, and become 
a tree,in another it puts forth blossom and fruit, passing 
through a regular course of transformations. 

Just so it is with every living idea or institution. It is 
never found at the end of its first century of life quite the 
same as when it started. And by another century it is still 
more diverged from its original pattern. As the stream of 
thought goes out from the brain of the thinker into the great 
world, it takes on the shape and the direction of the beds 
into which it falls. It meets other currents, and while 
modifying them is modified by them. It pierces to hidden 
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springs, and suddenly finds itself swollen and swept along 
by great floods of speculation and feeling that were lying all 
ready, waiting for something to give them vent. Every hon- 
est blow a man strikes accomplishes far more than his plans 
ever hinted at. There are in every great movement in the 
world two factors, —a human and a divine. The one is the 
conscious design of its originator; the other the uncon- 
scious influence which it carries with it, and the providen- 
tial work it performs in the world. 

Wesley aimed to introduce new fervor and a new style of 
preaching into the English Church. And he formed a new 
denomination numbering more members probably than the 
whole established Church of England. Swedenborg wrote 
down in Latin, and published anonymously, his visions of the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, — never planning to build up 
a new sect; but that seed-thought, falling into responsive 
hearts, soon reared the visible denomination that is called 
after his name. Are the Wesleyans and the Swedenborgians 
of the present day not rightly to be called by that name 
because they are standing in positions and doing a work their 
founders never anticipated? Or, rather, in carrying out the 
providential mission and unconscious spirit of those whose 
name they bear are they not much more worthy of it than if 
they had confined themselves to the end originally proposed. 

Now, the history of Christianity embraces still greater 
changes. How great is the contrast between what Chris- 
tianity was in Christ’s thought and what it was with the first 
disciples. And again, between what it was in the first century 
and what it afterwards grew to be, how many and strange 
metamorphoses has it undergone. First a Hebrew dream, 
then a labyrinth of Greecian speculation, then a Roman eccle- 
siasticism. Originally a communistic society, now the bul- 
wark of private property. Originally proclaimed as the 
world’s end, it proved to be its entrance on a new and richer 
life. Originally excluding the Gentiles, its growth has been 
almost entirely among them. Originally intended as the 
faith of one chosen race, its pride and glory, now, is in the 
variety of its converts and the universality of its aptitudes. 
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Now, holding in view this great and varied development of 
Christianity, is it fair to take as the standard of it its transient 
and external elements, or its permanent and inward essence ? 
Is it fair to reckon as the true disciple, only him who exactly 
conforms to the primitive form, soon outgrown, and say that 
he who varies from that primitive form should separate alto- 
gether from it? It is as if one should say of a rose-bush that 
the cells that had grown into buds ought to cease to call 
themselves by the name of their species because their forms 
were so different from anything there was in the primitive 
seedling ; or if they would be true to their species, they must 
shrivel up, fly off and bury themselves in the ground. The 
rose-bud’s business is evidently, standing where it is, keeping 
up its connection with the vital sap of the parent stock, to go 
on and blossom and bear fruit. It does not at all depart from 
the law of its order in sodoing. Through whatever trans- 
formations it undergoes, it carries the same fundamental type. 
The rose is most the rose, not in the seed, but when it opens 
in full bloom. So with the Christian. He is most truly one 
who, keeping himself united to the spirit and essential prin- 
ciples of his Master, develops these in accordance with the 
methods of his own age and under the modifications of its 
needs. 

The result, which our going so far has developed, is then, 
that to be a Christian is to be a follower of Jesus Christ ; but 
to be a follower of Christ is not to be a servile copier of his 
words or deeds, but one who seeks, by those methods which 
seem to him best suited to the needs of the age, to carry out 
the essential thought and work of Christ as they have unfold- 
ed themselves throughout the course of their logical develop- 
ment. 

This following Christ in the spirit, not in the letter, and his 
taking into consideration the after development of Christ’s 
thought, is what the Gospel history itself justifies. If there 
‘is anything plain about the Gospel record, it is that it is very 
fragmentary, giving but a very few of Christ’s utterances. 
And if there is anything reliable in those accounts which we 
have, it is that Christ had to state many things, not as he 
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himself conceived them, but as he could make them under- 
stood and felt by the ignorant people he talked to. In the 
next place there were many things that he withheld alto- 
gether, because his disciples could not understand them ; 
and, still more, he himself promised the disciples that the 
spirit of the truth should in after times make known the 
things which he could not then impart. 

Having reached this point of our inquiry, we must next 
inquire what is this essential thought and work of Jesus, 
which his follower is to carry on. Here is where the great 
controversy rages. Theologians come with their Nicene and 
Athanasian creeds, with dogmas of trinity, vicarious atone- 
ment, consubstantialty of Father and Son, infallible inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, and what not, and say of one or the 
other, this is the kernel of Christianity. If this be so, it is 
Christianity with the Gospel left out. These doctrines and 
creeds are found nowhere in the Evangelist’s record. Their 
origin was in the second century, not in the first. In Alex- 
andria, and Constantinople, not in Judea. They are the 
product of Greek metaphysics, ever drawing and curling and 
twisting itself in with the Gospel, till it was no more like the 
simplicity that was in Jesus than a modern belle’s coiffure is 
like her natural tresses. If to believe in the deity of Christ 
or salvation by his blood is to be a Christian, then Christ 
himself was no Christian. He never taught these things. 
Neither did he know anything of Papal infallibility, nor Cal- 
vinistic five points, nor Westminster Catechism. Not even 
of the last proposed test of Christianijy, that his teachings 
constituted the one only revealed religion, while other religions 
were but natural,— not even this do we find emphasized, or 
spoken much about if at all, by Christ or his apostles. They 
seem, indeed, hardly to be aware of any such Gistinction. It 
was the creation of later theological speculation. It is only 
by hints and inferences that we can draw any conclusion 
about their opinions on this point. The fact that Jesus spoke 
of the pure in heart as seeing God; the fact that John says 
that the revealing Word was in the world from the beginning, 
that its light had been shining in the darkness, and enlight- 
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eneth every man that cometh into the world ; and the fact 
that Paul speaks of God as not leaving himself without wit- 
ness in the past ages among the Gentiles, — these expres- 
sions do not seem consistent with regarding the main idea of 
Christianity to be that it is the one only revealed religion. 

But if the main idea of Christ is not in these things, in 
what is it? Let us go back from councils to the New Testa- 
ment,and back from the Epistles to the Gospels, and seek the 
words of Christ himself. When we go to creeds and councils 
and sects, we find all in confusion and contradiction ; but if 
we go to the Sermon on the Mount, we shall not find much 
but what is plain. Of course there are errors in understand- 
ing and in reporting Jesus, and great gaps in the records 
which must be allowed for. They ought to be printed, as it 
has been said, with asterisks every here and there between 
the verses. But substantially they are to berelied on. Now, 
what is the first message with which Christ comes? Is it 
not, ‘The kingdom of God is at hand”? What is the sub- 
ject about which he is continually telling such gracious and 
apt parables, comparing it now to a mustard-seed, now to a 
king settling accounts with his servants, now to a master 
lending talents, now to ten virgins, &c.? What is that for 
whose coming the disciples must prepare? Is it not the same 
kingdom of God or kingdom of heaven? What is it, the 
laws of which, and the qualifications for entering which, he is 
continually speaking of,— telling who shall belong to it, who 
shall be greatest in it, and who least in it? Is it not the same 
kingdom of heaven? What is it he sent forth his disciples 
to preach ; what is it that is the golden thread on which are 
strung his tender beatitudes, and his deep and loving words 
of compassion, forgiveness, hope, and holiness, — those beauti- 
ful teachings that shine with lambent light upon the Gospel’s 
page,—except that same glorious idea, the kingdom of 
heaven? And in regard to that highest claim which he made 
for himself, which has given him and his religion their char- 
acteristic names,— namely, his claim to be the Christ, — 
what did that signify in his thought except that he was to be 
the founder on earth of this new kingdom ? 
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To say that Jesus aimed to be the Hebrew Messiah, and 
that the central doctrine of Christianity is that Jesus was the 
Christ in the Hebrew sense, is flying in the face of every fact 
we have. Jesus spiritualized the idea of the Christ. He 
would not be a temporal king, a judge in secular things, he 
would not take up arms to defend himself, — his kingdom 
was not of this world, but within. In fact, it was because of 
this that he was crucified. If he had left religion and morality 
alone, and cried, “To arms,” the Jews would have rallied to 
his side in a moment, accepting him unhesitatingly as the 
Messiah. For their idea of the Messiah, the Christ, was 
that of a political deliverer, a temporal sovereign, who should 
make the chosen people the rulers of the world. But Jesus 
saw that sucha hope was futile for the weak little Jewish tribe. 
The only kingdom they could attain, the only true and endur- 
ing kingdom, was the kingdom of God, —the reign of right- 
eousness and truth within the heart. The real prince was he 
who should be a prince of peace and love; the real deliverer 
was he who should deliver them, not from the yoke of the 
Roman, but from the worse yoke of sin. He pointed his 
countrymen, therefore, to this better kingdom ; he presented 
himself as its founder, the king of truth, whose voice every 
one heard who was of the truth, — and therefore as the true 
Messiah, the true deliverer and king who more than fulfilled 
their ancient longings and the prophetic predictions. He 
enounced to them the chief laws of this kingdom of heaven: 
to be perfect even as our Father in heaven is perfect ; to love 
God and love man; to recognize our heavenly Father above, 
and a common brotherhood on earth through universal son- 
ship. He told them that the greatest in this kingdom was he 
who served most. Its blessedness belongs, not to the high 
and mighty and self-satisfied, but those who grieve and feel 
their imperfections, who are meek and persecuted. Virtue is 
not in the form, but in the heart’s feeling : not in the act, but 
in the motive; not in the letter, but in the spirit. Love is 
not due merely to the friend or to the lovable, but to the 
alien and the enemy and the beggar. God is not merely 
king and judge, but a tender, sympathizing parent, watching 
3 
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over the fall of each little bird and the loosening of every 
hair. 

Such is the main ‘idea of Christianity. Is it not an idea 
most in harmony with all that is highest in modern aspira- 
tions? The labors of social science to prevent disease, ward 
off poverty, heal the insane, and reform the criminals, — 
what are they directed towards but sucha kingdom of heaven? 
When physical science, with iens and balance, prism and cru- 
cible, examines every corner of earth and heaven, what is it 
seeking but the coming of the same comforter, the spirit of 
Truth ? When Matthew Arnold calls on all the children of 
light to rout the Philistines, and make “sweetness and light,” 
or, as he elsewhere expresses it, “reason and the will of God,” 
prevail, — what is his phrase but the precise modern equiva- 
lent of “Christ’s kingdom of God”? Why was it that such a 
book as “Ecce Homo” met so warm a reception, and stirred 
Christendom so deeply,.except because that same “enthusiasm 
for humanity,” which the author delineated as the very spirit 
of Jesus, was the key-note of our age? 

But to exhibit the breadth of the main idea of Jesus does 
not reveal the full breadth of Christianity. An idea may be 
very broad in itself, but very narrow in its application, An- 
other thought, while very limited in the abstract, may be 
made very comprehensive by the universality of its applica- 
tion. Now, Christianity is not only broad in idea, but in 
practice. Its great thought of a kingdom of heaven on earth 
is presented, not so much as a theory to be believed in, as a 
thing to be realized. Christianity is not so much a state- 
ment of principles, however grand and pure and fundamental, 
as it isalife. I know that in the eyes of a large part of 
Christendom he only is the Christian who is a believer in 
Christ or Christianity. He who simply performs Christian 
work, without professing religion, is not regarded by the 
churches as a Christian. But as I study the Gospels I find 
there hardly a single theological doctrine. I find Christianity 
presented rather as a new type of character than as a sys- 
tem of thought. I find no creeds there, but beatitudes and 
commandments, and parables like that of the Good Samari- 
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tan. “Not those who cry to him, ‘ Lord, Lord,’” says Christ, 
“but those who do the will of his Father in heaven,” — they 
are the ones who shall enter the kingdom of heaven. “When 
he comes in his kingdom, he will accept” (such is the teach- 
ing of the parable of the Last Judgment) “only those, and 
all those, who have fed his hungry brethren, and clothed 
them and sheltered them, —even though they did so with- 
out thought of him.” In just three different passages he de- 
clares emphatically who are his true disciples, and in two 
more passages who are not. And what is the test, — believ- 
ing that his gospel is supernaturally revealed, accepting his 
authority, or any doctrine whatsoever? No so. But here 
are his words: (t) “If ye continue in my word, ye are truly 
my disciples; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free” (John viii. 31); (2) “By this will all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another” 
(John xiii. 35); (3) “Herein is my Father glorified, if ye 
bear much fruit. So shall ye be my disciples” (John xv. 8). 
And these are they who—says Christ —cannot be called 
his disciples: (1) “Whoso doth not bear his own cross” 
(Luke xiv. 25) ; (2) “ Whoever of you cannot forsake all he 
hath” (Luke xiv. 34). 

We have, therefore, the sanction of Jesus himself for mak- 
ing the criterion of the Christian, not belief, but right doing 
and the abundance of it, love, personal sacrifice, and com- 
plete consecration, —in short, moral character in its noblest 
and purest form. The truest Christian, in the largest and at 
the same time the most primitive sense, is he who is the des¢ 
man; he who most faithfully does his duty by his fellows ; 
he who can most frequently make actual the Golden Rule, 
and play most often the Good Samaritan, and bring 
the kingdom of heavenly peace and universal, impar- 
tial affection down nearest to this work-day world. The 
true Christian is not so much a Calvin who can burn an 
opponent because his doctrine is heretical, as it is a Jew 
like Spinoza, believing in the most pantheistic doctrines, but 
living in exalted communings with God and in peace and 
charity with all men. The true Christian is not so much the 
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orthodox doctor of divinity who can coolly justify the slavery 
of his brother man, because he has been given a dark skin, 
as it is a man like Garrison, whose blood so boils at the sight 
of the injustice that he will not wear the name Christian if it 
is to be made the cloak of such iniquity. Such a man may 
not know that he is a Christian, or acknowledge himself to 
be one. But though he is but an unconscious Christian, he 
is none the less a Christian. His ignorance that he is walk- 
ing in the footsteps of Jesus, and carrying out the great prin- 
ciples of Christianity, does not at all alter his real position 
and work. ' 

This it is to be a Christian. This it is that is Christianity. 
It is no new Genesis of Interpretation. It is that of Augus- 
tine, Lactantius, Clement, as well as that of Christ himself. 
It is but repeating what Justin Martyr said when he declared 
that those who live according to the Logos (or Universal Rea- 
son) are Christians, though they may be commonly reckoned 
atheists. And if Christianity can rightly claim this large 
sense and scope, how can it pass away? However it may be 
with their forms and methods, the principles of religion 
which Christ laid down are not yet outgrown, — are never to 
be outgrown. And for this sufficient reason, — because he 
announced to the world the essential and permanent princi- 
ples of religion, just as Euclid gave to the world the essen- 
tial and permanent principles of geometry. 

Religion may develop upon these foundations ; it will prob- 
ably have many changes of appearence and application: but 
it will never leave those foundations. As Tindal maintained 
long ago, Christianity is old as creation, because its princi- 
ples are those of natural and fundamental religion ; and for 
the same reason it will last while creation lasts. If you dis- 
trust the testimony of an adherent, listen to that of one who 
cannot be accused of unfair partiality, — the testimony of the 
French critic, Ernest Renan : — 


“Christianity has become almost synonymous with religion. 
All that may be done outside of this great and good Christian 
religion will be sterile. . . . Jesus has fixed for eternity the idea of 
the true worship. The religion of Jesus in this sense is not limited. 
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The church has had its epochs and its phases. It has shut itself up 
in symbols which have had or will have their day. Jesus founded the 
absolute religion, — excluding nothing, determining nothing but its 
essence. His symbols are not fixed dogmas, but images suscepti- 
ble of indefinite interpretations. . . . No revolution will lead us 
not to join in religion the grand intellectual and moral line at the 
head of which beams the name of Jesus. In this sense, we are 
Christians, even though we separate upon almost all points from 
the Christian tradition which has preceded us.” 


And now a few practical applications. First, to those who 
would discard the name of Christian. I would ask them to 
consider if that name is not worth preserving. I would 
remind them of the noble personality and consecrated faith 
with which it is associated, and the chaplet of sweet and ten- 
der traditions which enwreath it. All that is worthiest in 
civilization is linked with that name. The saints and the 
heroes whose names are written upon the shrines of our 
hearts are stamped with that stamp. Can we afford to throw 
away the power that is in it? I would have the utmost clear- 
ness of thought and plainness of speech. I honor those who 
by it believe themselves forced out of the Christian ranks. 
But I would have them see the variety and universality of 
Christianity. I would have them see its coincidence with all 
that is fundamental in religion or morality. What more free- 
dom is needed than that which Christianity allows? It pro- 
poses no partial end, but that perfection of man and oneness 
with God which allows indefinite progress. Its only law is 
the law in the heart that gives the full liberty of the spirit. 
It is not, as is charged, humiliation at the feet of Christ, 
slavery to his dictation, but the unhampered upward look to 
God. If Christianity is to be held responsible for Catholic 
persecutions and Calvinistic gloom, what superstitions and 
corruptions, from fetichism and idolatry upward, is not reli- 
gion accountable for? Is the one any more easily cleansed 
by the title “free” than the other? Covering so thoroughly 
as Christianity does the essential ground of religion, he who 
would develop religion independently of it will run great risk 
of stepping down, instead of up, and spending himself in 
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going over again the work Christianity has already accom- 
plished. To abandon Christianity because it is a specialized 
form of religion, and to seek in its place the universal essence 
free from all historical embodiment, seems to me very much 
such a thing as it would be to renounce solemnly our human- 
ity because it was a narrow, special thing, limited to one kind 
of mammal, and say that we will call ourselves, and be, only 
“pure, essential animal.” 

The fact is that specialization is an invariable attendant of 
all advances in the grand process of the world’s evolution. 
Progress is attained by taking advantage of the fortunate 
particular developments, and carrying them on still further, 
—not in going back to the common ground from which the 
start was made. 

To get religion absolutely pure and unspecialized is impos- 
sible by any religious movement. The moment it is sought 
to bring such an ideal down to reality, it takes on a special form. 
And the longer a religious movement endures, and the more 
successful it is, the more is it specialized, colored by the 
ideas of its founders, the aims of its followers, the circum- 
stances of the times. 

The movement which calls itself Free Religion cannot 
escape that fate any more than any other. The marks of its 
progress are already visible. All that it can claim is that in 
it the universal element and not the special element, the 
essential principles of faith and morality and not any histori- 
cal embodiment, is what its emphasis is laid upon. But that 
is no more than is true of Christianity, — at least, that is, of 
the Christianity of Christ, and of the Liberal Wing of Chris- 
tendom. 

And to those who would call themselves Christians, let me 
remind them that just in proportion to the laxity of Chris- 
tianity as to belief is its stringency as to practice. If it is 
broad and loose in its doctrinal requirements, it is most 
severe in its demand on character. If you call yourself a 
Christian, you must fill the term full of the richest meaning. 
You must honor it by your faithfulness. You may interpret 
the kingdom of heaven as you please, you may seek to carry 
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it out by what methods you please, but you must not fail to 
do all you can to realize it in every way. Let it show its 
presence in your trade, your amusements, your politics. Let 
it reign in church, society, state, the home. You can never 
be a Christian at all unless you are one in deed and act. 
You can never be a Christian simply by bowing to the name 
of your master, glorying in his merits, contenting yourself 
with his victories, but by carrying on his great principles to 
the new struggles, new applications, and new developments 
that your own age and circumstances have for it. 





POVERTY AND RICHES. 
BY R. A. BRADFORD. 


OnLy a short time ago a newspaper noticed a golden wedding 
where for a period of fifty years no death had occurred in the 
family. After the first feelings of surprise had passed, a sense of 
sorrow for them came upon us. 

True, it must have been a gay and merry company which gathered 
there ; but like a picture all sunshine, without shadow or cloud, 
unsatisfactory and unreal. 

There is something mellowing in earthly changes, that however 
deeply they grieve and sadden at first, come like sweet ministries 
to the soul’s life. Years of unbroken prosperity and joy may roll 
gently by, but with them come the entangling webs of earthly pleas- 
ures and interests, binding us so completely as to leave us almost 
powerless in their embrace. This world is more real than the other. 
Changes may come to others, but we are not touched ; when all at 
once the string is snapped, the cords are loosened, and we-are 
made to realize our kinship with the great mass of suffering human- 
ity. We too are not above needing sympathy and consolation. 
Then the voice of the Lord comes sweetly to our soul, saying, 
“ Peace, be still,” and we are comforted, and made able to say with 
the Psalmist, “It is good for me that I have been afflicted.” 

The mother in losing her child, after the first throbs of anguish 
have passed, would not lose the lesson’ of trust and submission her 
pain and sorrow have brought to her. Her nature is richer for her 
experience. 
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The wife who is left alone has tasted of joy and grief, and thanks 
God alike for both. 

The child who is left of all her kindred, does not, if she is wise, 
find life’s chalice emptied of all joy, for past blessings have entered 
into and enriched her nature with their holy influences ; influences 
which will make the present happy, and the future trustful. Thus 
it is we are led to feel that the loss of earthly friends and posses- 
sions are often riches to the spirit. 

So too the most outwardly prosperous of earth’s children may be 
poor in those hidden things which are the true life and the surest 
riches, Gay friends, and earth’s rarest jewels, may be laid in pro- 
fusion at their feet, till the senses pall with satiety, and when there 
is nothing beyond the grasp but what can be had by the asking, 
the bread and the water of life lose their sweetness. 

Thus all of life has its compensations, and those who truly seek 
for them will ever find them. 





THE NEW BIRTH. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF THEREMIN. 


My childhood’s days had quickly passed away, 
And also fled, full soon, the time of youth, 
Yet Thee, O Lord, I had not known ; in truth, 

’Twas utter blindness held me in its sway. 


My riper years with better life were filled ; 

Then first appeared to me Thy glorious light. 

’Twas Thou didst heal my wounds, restore my sight ; 
My heart’s unconscious longings Thou hast stilled. 


And as my age increased, Thy power dispersed 
All darkness. For Thou mad’st my strength abound 
To soar, on eagle’s wings, above this earth. 


Thus in my life have all things been reversed ; 
Young, I was old; in age, my youth I found ; 


Soon shall I find, in death, immortal birth. = 
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THE MINISTRY OF JESUS CHRIST* 


A SERMON. BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 


“But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” — Mart. vi. 33. 

“For he taught as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” — 
MATT. vii. 29. 

WE have assembled, this evening, for the joyful service 
which unites a Christian Church to a worthy man, unani- 
mously called to be its minister in spiritual things. It is refresh- 
ing, in these days of hasty union and swift divorce between 
pastor and people, to stand in this honored church that has 
been so faithfully instructed for the last two hundred years, 
assured that its new pastor is one who comes to it in the full 
maturity of a long and successful ministry. With such sur- 
roundings your preacher feels that one theme, to night, claims 
your solemn meditation to the exclusion of every other. That 
theme, the subject of my discourse, is THE MINISTRY OF 
Jesus Curist. 

All men, in one sense, are called to a ministry of holiness 
before God and loving sacrifice for mankind. This obligation, 
to “seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,” 
bears on every soul to the extent of its ability and opportu- 
nity. And because this is the supreme and universal obliga- 
tion of mankind, there has been, since the foundation of the 
world, a class of men consecrated to the duty of keeping 
their fellow-men reminded of it. The Christian minister of 
to-day is the spiritual successor of all sincere religious priest- 
hoods since the creation of the world. He is a man who in 
the power of Christ’s Gospel of Love, amid the temptations 
and novelties of a new age, has dedicated himself to the high- 
est work of man, — by word and works and life perpetually to 
call men upward to their highest vocation, their eternal obli- 
gation, the spiritual life. 


*Preached in the First Congregational Church, Taunton, Mass., 
Wednesday evening, February 26, at the installation of Rev. Eli Fay. 
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The Christian minister, of course, is called to a multitude 
ot duties which pertain to the common lifeof men. In his 
family, as neighbor, friend,.a member of the cultivated class, 
a citizen of a Republican State, he is compelled to mingle, 
perhaps more than ever before, in the ordinary life of the 
world. Yet, in these so-called “ secular” affairs he need not 
deal as a secular man. For it is the privilege and duty of 
his office to show that nothing need be secular in the sense 
that it is unspiritual. Wherever he is called to go and what- 
ever duty the people require at his hand, it is his privilege to 
show, through .all things, the essential divinity of our com- 
mon life. But high above these professional lowlands towers 
the summit of his sacred office. Cultivated, amiable, service- 
able as he may be in a thousand common ways, he is no min- 
ister of Jesus Christ until he can stand forth in the spirit and 
power of his Master as a consistent and consecrated repre- 
sentative of the spiritual life of man. This is his sovereign 
duty, the special significance of his mighty office, the sole 
explanation of the reverence with which his profession has 
always been surrounded, —that he is a man called by God 
and consecrated before his fellow-men to testify that all men 
first should “seek the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness.” And so long as he stands with firmness and single- 
ness of heart, as the representative of the spiritual life of 
love to God and man, he, like his Master, teaches “ as one hav- 
ing authority.” 

There is but one permanent distinction among men, and 
that is the distinction between the secular and the spiritual 
life. 

The secular man is he whose central motive in all things 
is the glorification of himself. For secularism has essentially 
nothing to do with the ability, acquirements or occupations 
of men. The man who drudges at the commonest toil with 
no outlook above himself, the scholar who follows his science 
or the statesman who follows his legislation with no firma- 
ment above his head and no abyss below his feet filled with 
Almighty God, are alike secular, living for the supreme wor- 
ship of self. The mass of men in every age, the mutlitudes 
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to-day are in this state. We may call it by any name we 
will; but whether the name be intended to disparage or 
excuse, it comes to the same,—that the mass of men now, as 
always, have not been born into that spiritual life of conse- 
cration to God and loving sacrifice for man which is the divine 
manhood and womanhood of the soul. 

This secular character in the Bible is called, “ The natural 
man.” It is natural to man in the same sense that childhood, 
ignorance, infirmity, all things crude, imperfect, superficial 
are natural. The secular man is man in the beginning of his 
existence, living in this world, just come in possession-of a 
few of the secondary powers of his divine nature, awaiting 
the call of God’s spirit to rise up into the full possession of 
his immortal being and the enjoyment of eternal Sonship 
with his Father and eternal brotherhood with his fellow-man 
and Christ the Lord. Out of this secular, selfish condition 
of the soul come all the sins and follies and weaknesses that 
curse the world. Most obstinate of all these sins is pride, 
the sin that brought down the constant rebuke of Christ. 
Selfishness breeds conceit, pride, contempt of God and all 
the highest things of life. Out of this black abyss flow all 
the turbid torrents of violence, dishonesty, falsehood, sen- 
suality that desolate the world. Out of this same conceit of 
self comes that strange indifference to man and _ lack of rev- 
erence for spiritual things which often appears in the most 
cultivated scholar and the most accomplished disciple of art. 
Wherever the secular spirit is found it means the same, the 
attempt of man to live without God in the world. Whatever 
sphere of life it claims for its own, thereby shrinks from its 
infinite relations into a collapse of vulgar routine. Beginning 
with self-admiration and the deification of man, the secular 
character ends in spiritual lunacy, social anarchy and the per- 
petual down-rushing of men of all sorts and conditions to the 
companionship of the lower orders of creation. 

Out of this all pervading selfishness, worldliness, secular- 
ism andssin the Gospel of Jesus Christ perpetually calls men 
upward to the spiritual life, the life of love to God and man. 
As the soul of the secular life is the worship of self, the soul 
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of the Christian, spiritual life is the worship of God, who is 
the Infinite Love. To this supreme worship and service of 
God, this consecration through perpetual service and sacrifice 
to the eternal welfare of man, God’s eternal child, does the 
Gospel invoke every spirit that dwells in clay with an author- 
ity beyond argument or appeal. For the Gospel of Christ 
has no respect to the distinctions that prevail in the secular 
sphere of human life. It has the same message for President 
and plowman, for the beggar and the millionaire, for the child 
that does not know its alphabet and a Humboldt meditating 
the Kosmos. It knows nothing of our little measures of high 
and low, coarse and fine, wise and simple, sovereign and sub- 
ject. It has but one decisive question for every soul ;— Dost 
thou worship and loves Almighty God, and art thou conse- 
crated to perpetual service and sacrifice for thy brother 
man? 

The Gospel does not ignore these worldly distinctions be- 
cause they are of no importance, but because the one distinc- 
tion of spiritual manhood immeasurably surpasses them all 
and lies at the foundation of true success in time and eter- 
nity. For aman, in the last estimate, is what he is made by 
the ruling motiye of his soul, If that motive is the supreme 
love of God ‘and the spirit of child-like obedience to his 
Father, he has therein the germ of all possible growth into 
angelic measures of wisdom, beauty, power and holiness. If 
the supreme motive is the concern for self, the loftiest genius, 
the finest culture, the most extended control in human affairs, 
tell for nothing in the final result. Bereft of God, this man 
knows nothing of the reality of anything with which he deals. 
His culture and refinement are only a varnish on the surface 
of the immortal soul ; his finest wisdom is the poor artifice 
of acrafty selfishness; his fabric of power is a palace of ice 
that dissolves in the fire of any great awakening of the higher 
nature of mankind. 

And what the secular man is in himself, is every institution 
and social order inspired with this spirit. What we call busi- 
ness, society, government are only as strong or as weak as 
the spirit of the men by whom they are sustained. The 
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Gospel of Christ for them has only the same message as for 
every man. And however ‘magnificent may be the outward 
appearance of any human institution, order of society, nation- 
ality, so long as its motive power is only secular and selfish, 
its dissolution is only a question of time. Spite of all the 
confusing philosophies that would hand over these great 
regions of life to the exclusive control of a prudential self- 
interest, the Gospel of Christ will permit none of them to 
abide in peace until its central spirit is love and obedience to 
God and unselfish service to man. The soul of man and all 
that comes forth from human nature is a realm of disorder ; 
unreliable, agitated, in hourly danger of revolution ; until it is 
brought to the feet of Christ, the Lord, regenerated from its 
secular selfishness and born anew into that spiritual life which 
alone endures. 

Because the spiritual life is indescribably the highest human 
interest, men have insisted, in every age of the world, that 
there should be a class consecrated to the work of keeping 
them reminded of its overwhelming importance. When we 
read in history or even observe to-day how often the ministers 
of religion have proved incompetent for their exalted office ; 
how often they have grossly abused the reverence of the 
people and even brought the most terrible calamities upon 
the word,—we may think the very continuance of such a 
class is a matter of grave consideration. But there aresome 
things so important to mankind that men will never cease 
from the effort to secure them. One genuine minister of 
religion, actually representing God’s kingdom of spiritual life 
to the people, is a compensation for a generation of sectarian 
priests and sham prophets. The influence of such a man 
cannot be estimated, for it is felt in the most profound and 
subtle movements of the soul and the community, involved 
with the whole earthly and heavenly life of his disciples. 
Who can estimate to-day the influence of Fenelon, of Wesley, 
of Channing? The sainted Peabody is more influential to- 
day in the valley of the Connecticut than any living minister 
of Christ. After four thousand years of experience in relig- 
ious affairs, the best portion of mankind are more strongly 
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convinced than ever that only by sustaining such a profession 
as the Christian ministry can they hope to obtain that sup- 
ply of real prophetic power which will keep human society 
alive to its supreme interest. So, undiscouraged by ten 
thousand abuses of its reverence, the people to-day demand 
a higher type of ministerial character than ever. 

And on no men does the American public look with more 
hopeful expectation than on that Liberal class of the Protes- 
tant clergy in every church to which our Unitarian ministry 
belongs. Although the whole Catholic and a portion of the 
Protestant Church denounces this portion of the clergy as 
“infidel,” yet the people are looking to it with a mighty 
hope that out of its freedom from theological and ecclesias- 
tical bonds shall come the holiest and the broadest ministry 
of Christ this new world has yet seen. If the Liberal Chris- 
tian clergy in all churches can become the loftiest and pur- 
est representative of the religion and life of the Master, in 
this period of secular degradation and mighty temptations, 
the people will sustain it against all its foes. 

But let us remember that we shall win and hold this grand- 
est position in American life only as we represent, in our 
words, our works and our manhood, the highest demands of 
the Christian religion upon our people and our whole order 
of Republican Society. And here is a danger to which the 
Protestant ministry is perpetually exposed ; the danger that 
it will itself become secularized and virtually lose its spirit- 
ual power. The worldliness in our churches is all the time 
laboring to capture the minister and quietly mould him to its 
own type. 

In the Evangelical bodies there is a constant pressure from 
the irreligious people in the churches to drive the minister 
into an almost exclusive concern for doctrinal theology or 
ecclesiastical formalism, leaving this world and all its morali- 
ties to themselves. In multitudes of churches there is a well 
understood division of labor, in which the people take this 
world, and the minister the other world, as their special prov- 
ince. So it is not uncommon in high orthodox and ecclesias- 
tical regions of the ministry to find the priesthood and the 
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religious press perfectly content to give up all the precious 
interests of government, business, education, social life, as 
purely “secular,” to the care of worldly and selfish men 
whom they never expect to meet in heaven or will not touch 
with the proud hem of their priestly exclusiveness. Such a 
ministry is secularized in the most disastrous way ; for it has 
lost that soul of spiritual life which holds man and all his 
affairs to the constant test of the Gospel of Christ. 

On the contrary, the Liberal Christian Clergy is tempted 
to lose its dignity and power in a general relaxation of high 
and Christian views of the spiritual life. No man is now 
more sorely tempted from the social side than an earnest and 
brilliant “progressive” minister in any Protestant Church. 
Everything amiable, beautiful and hospitable in our new and 
generous social life sets toward him like a sunlit tide ona 
summer sea. Everything flattering and attractive in our new 
literature, culture and popular intelligence absorbs him. If 
he is enough of a man to use these great opportunities for the 
honor of Christ and his Gospel, and go on speaking and liv- 
ing the sermon on the Mount above this enchanting realm of 
secular life, all will be well. But how many of the men from 
whom we have hoped the grandest things have been swept 
off in this deluge. Too often the prophet of the Most High 
has emerged from his baptism of popularity only as the 
prince of good fellows, the ornament of a showy culture, or 
the apologist for materialism in philosophy and worldliness 
in American life. ' 

But most fatal of all delusions that tempt us is that subtle 
miasma of optimism which dissolves the eternal walls of sep- 
aration between things really secular and divine. The Gos- 
pel of Christ would sanctify every human interest by casting 
out its spirit of selfishness and consecrating it with a bap- 
tism of sacrifice into the divine love. This delusion reverses 
the process and claims that man and all his works are essen- 
tially divine. Education, industry, good fellowship, worldly 
success are themselves religion ; our impulsive and unre- 
generate affections are their own law; our natural reason 
is the highest authority ; and what we to-day call our science 
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and philosophy may dispense with God himself and change 
this world from his temple to a “liberal” pantheon in which 
the éite of the human race shail glow with the ecstasies of 
a universal society of mutual admiration. 

It matters not from what quarter the influence comes that 
would despoil the minister of Christ of his essential power 
and dignity as an unselfish, self-sacrificing representative of 
the spiritual life before a secular world. If he is broken 
down on any side, whatever may be left of him that is good 
and attractive, he is no longer a minister of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is a waste of words to defend the profession of the 
ministry on any ground lower than it was placed by the Sav- 
iour of men. It is a waste of money and of reverence to 
endow a class of clerical gentlemen for a miscellaneous half- 
secular service in culture, philanthropy and society. The day 
of the man-of-all-work is passing by. No Christian minister 
can marshall the amusements of the community so well as a 
first-class, experienced master of ceremonies. Those of us 
who have made real excursions into the regions of literary, 
educational, political and scientific activity, best know that 
there is a point where we must sternly resolve to be one thing 
or another or lose ourselves in trying to be everything. The 
fate of every true minister of Christ depends upon the wis- 
dom and ability with which he gathers in his sheaves from 
his broadest field of outside activity, bears them upward 
to the feet of his Master, and consecrates himself anew to 
the plain and simple ministry of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

Out of this persistent consecration as the representative of 
the spiritual as opposed to a secular life, everywhere, comes 
the growth of the minister of Christ into that most indefi- 
nable but most irrisistible of human influences, a moral and 
spiritual authority. If we are asked, when and where one 
man has the right to claim spiritual authority before his fel- 
low-men, it is hard to reply. Personally, in the way of self- 
assertion, no man has such right. As the representative of 
opinions, institutions and tendencies which belong to the 
realm of investigation, criticism, and human progress, no 
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man may justly impose his own authority, however consci- 
ously unselfish, on his fellows, 

But there is one realm of life which is lifted above this 
sphere of changeful speculation and which the healthy in- 
stinct of every soul and the experience of mankind has de- 
clared the realm of eternal reality, “the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever.” To this realm belong those first truths 
and radical faiths which hold our life together and give a 
meaning to our human existence. The spiritual nature of 
man ; the existence, goodness, and providence of God; the 
eternal distinction between truth and error, right and wrong ; 
the imperative obligation of obedience to God and service to 
man, with all the invariable moralities of our human life; the 
unity of the human race and the immortality of the soul, — 
here is the rock around which all the fluctuating waves of 
human life must play, by which everything human must be 
tested, to which all human results and arrangements must be 


adjusted. 
The man who assumes to be a devotee of knowledge or 


human culture in any form, while persistently ignoring this 
eternal centre of the spiritual universe, however accomplished, 
earnest or self-assured, is the victim of the most stupendous 
delusion that can beset the human mind, and his lapse into 
spiritual lunacy is only a question of time. That professional 
guild or social clique which proposes to regard human life as 
a tabula vasa and go out on a “ new departure” in search of 
happiness or power, will follow a myriad of similar expedi- 
tions to perdition. That community or nation which declares 
itself “secular,” independent of Almighty God, only bound 
by its own theories of social order, may “ be led up into an 
exceeding high mountain” and hover an instant at its dizzy 
altitude of power, only to descend as that party of fated 
Englishmen went down the Matterhorn, and its remains will 
be found, by the historian, among the débris of the defunct 
empires of the world. The office of the higher criticism is 
to destroy the pretensions of men and theories that claim 
falsely to be an essential part of this central realm of reality. 
It is a valuable office, and all wise and good men are called 
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in turn to fill it. But of all pitiable spectacles, that man who 
stands forth enveloped with the conceit that he has spirited 
away the central rock of life itself; is the pioneer of the human 
race in the construction of a new order, and the creator of a 
new God; is the fittest subject for the compassion and forbear- 
ance of his fellow-men. 

For us, this day, in this new world, that eternal rock of 
human life is found in the simple Gospel and person of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Not in the multitude of theologies, poli- 
ties and forms that have surrounded and obscured that per- 
son and Gospel, as the mists of a Summer morning envelop 
Mont Blanc; not in any assumptions and theories of new 
“liberal” or “radical” religious sects: but in the spiritual 
and moral substance of that Gospel and that character is 
found the realm of reality, ever new and ever old. In that 
divine Gospel of love to God and man ; in that Divine Person, 
so divine and yet so human that the church and the world 
can never rest content in any estimate of his rank and office; 
are contained all germinal principles and first truths of eternal 
value to the soul. All the best things we now enjoy are the 
unfolding of this germ of eternal life. In the few centuries 
we call Modern History the Christian religion has radically 
changed the world. It has so developed and exalted the hu- 
man mind itself that the very elevation from which mien as- 
sume to impeach it was reared by itself. No man born ina 
Christian land can get far enough away from Christ to be his 
judge. Every child born in Christendom is, in one sense, 
beyond his own recall, a Christian child, and, however deeply 
he may fall, can in no wise become a pagan reprobate. Every 
civilized nation is now, through and through, a product of 
Christianity in all its loftest aims and ideals of legislation. 
All there has been of loftiness and loveliness in the old relig- 
ions is translated and exalted in its new life in the religion of 
Christ. A genuine Christian man or woman, a truly Chris- 
tian community to-day, surpasses all ancient types of excel- 
lence on their own ground, blending and assimilating them 
all in its surpassing excellence. To throw a hundred relig- 
ions, old and new, into a religious crucible in hope that some- 
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thing new and amazing will come forth at the end of the 
investigation may be an exciting entertainment before a popu- 
lar convention, but will give place to some more brilliant 
novelty in its own due time. The Gospel and person of 
Jesus Christ, in its spiritual and moral substance, represents 
to this land and this people that Rock of Ages against which 
the skepticism of all unbelieving men is powerless, against 
which “the gates of Hell shall not prevail.” 

In proportion as the minister of .Christ, by consecrated 
thought, by a life of self-sacrifice, by communion with the 
spirit of God, by humble discipleship of the Master and 
genuine experience with men, has planted his feet firmly upon 
this resting place of the Gospel and life of his Master, will 
he receive from on high that gift of conviction and power 
which we call authority in moral and spiritual things. He 
will not be hasty to claim undue consideration for his own 
theories about Christianity or his own ecelesiastical polity. 
His creeds and his plans of activity must go their own way 
and stand or fall according to their value to mankind. But 
when he tells his fellow-men that the spiritual life is the su- 
preme.object of their concern ; when he rebukes their secular 
life of selfish ambition and toil and self-indulgence ; when he 
appeals to all their nobler faiths and hopes and sets before 
them the infinite claim of duty ; when he insists on the life 
of love in place of the life in self; when he calls men of 
every condition to reverent discipleship of the Lord and 
leader of mankind and warns them to follow no other saviour 
but him who is “ Emanual, God with us;” when he calls to 
men in all professions, to institutions, to states and nations 
to renounce their evil theories and selfish practices and 
square themselves with the higher law as set forth in the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Golden Rule; when, with 
the rapt eye of faith in the Unseen, he looks upward through 
the glorious vistas of the immortal life, and vindicates the Prov- 
idence that heareth prayer and comforts our mortal sorrows 
with the promise of a Father's infinite love ; when he sum- 
mons the penitent soul from its deep abyss of fatalistic de- 
spair by the assurance of pardon and peace through the sac- 
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rifice of love by Christ and all who live in him,— then, 
like his Master, he speaks “as one having authority.” And if 
his character and life are an incarnation of this divine truth 
the time may come when his very presence will seem a ben- 
ediction and men will instinctively turn to him as a prophet 
of God and a minister of souls. 

My Brethren in the ministry of Christ: Some of us here 
have learned, by wide experience as missionaries of our bles- 
sed Liberal Christian faith to unwilling hearers, that the one 
sovereign need of all our churches is a mighty visitation of 
God’s spirit and a revival of confidence in the power of Christ 
and his Gospel of love to do all things that are necessary for 
_ the good of the church and the uplifting of the world. Let 
us do and be as many good and pleasant things as we can to 
the people ; but hold all things subordinate and tributary to 
our calling as sincere and humble ministers of the everlast- 
ing Gospel of love to God and man. My friends, represen- 
tatives of this and other of the honored churches of these 
old Christian Commonwealths, sustain us, we pray you, in try- 
ing to do the only thing of supreme value in our ministry. 
We may fail in a thousand things in which you would be 
glad to have us excel; but if, when you are done with us, you 
can honestly say that we have lived and wrought with you as 
true and consistent representatives of the spiritual life ; have 
made you discontented with every thing except your better 
selves ; we have not ministered to you invain. Andoh! thou 
Spirit of Infinite Power and Eternal Love, who art able to 
regenerate the most darkened soul and to make of the fee- 
blest son of man a prophet of the most High God, grant thy 
blessing on this marriage of pastor and people here to-day. 





“TRUE glory, says one of the ancients, is to be acquired by doing 
what deserves to be written, and writing what deserves to be read ; 
and by making the world the happier and the better for our having 
lived in it.” — Rogers, . 
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THOUGHTS ON MIRACLE. 
BY CAZNEAU PALFREY, D.D. 


In the progress of religious thought, and in the new light 
that science has shed upon the interpretation of nature, it 
was inevitable that a change should take place in opinions on 
the subject of miracle. Miracle is differently defined, and its 
use in determining the authority of a revelation is differently 
understood, from what it was by most writers of the last cen- 
tury. Then the universe was commonly conceived of as a 
machine wound up to go by itself, independently of its Crea- 
tor, who only occasionally interposed his finger, to modify its 
working and give a token of his immediate agency, by a mir- 
acle. But now both science and theology reject this view of 
the universe. Science proclaims the universal reign of law, 
and theology accepts the announcement, and adds, that what 
we call the laws of nature are only the orderly ways in which 
God sees fit to conduct the affairs of his universe; that he 
not only enacts these laws, but in each particular case exe- 
cutes them; that all causation is his volition ; all the forces 
of nature manifestations of his power; all change his act ; 
that what we call miracle is not a more immediate, but only a 
less usual, exercise of his power ; that his agency cannot be 
extraordinarily intimate in such effects, since in all effects it 
is as intimate as it can be. 

Miracles have been regarded as the peculiar seal of a divine 
commission. A man appears before his fellow-man, claiming 
to be a messenger from God. But before he unfolds his mes- 
sage, they ask how they shall be assured that he is indeed 
sent of God; whereupon he works a miracle, and then, it 
was thought, they are obliged to accept what he asserts as 
true, and to do what he commands as right. Now, it is seen 
that there is no true connection between the premises and 
the conclusion in this sort of reasoning. This is not the way 
by which moral and spiritual truths find their way into the 
souls of men. They are apprehended by quite different 
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faculties from those by which the reality of a miracle is tested. 
In all ages of the world false miracles have been common. 
How is the uninstructed man to assure himself, that a miracle 
by which his faith and obedience are challenged, is not a ly- 
ing wonder? How, indeed, can any man so assure himself, 
who is not acquainted with all natural causes, and all their 
limitations? It is surprising, and it shows the eclipse into 
which men’s spiritual perception was brought by the prevalent 
philosophy of the last century, that the most popular and 
generally used book of Christian Evidences rested the truth 
of our religion exclusively on this ground of miracle. Even 
the Jew, in the time of Moses, was expected to have more 
spiritual insight. He was commanded to pay no heed toa 
pretended prophet, who, in the strength of a sign or wonder, 
should entice him to worship strange gods. In other words, 
he was to judge the miracle by the message, and not the mes- 
sage by the miracle. And Christ said reprovingly, “ Except 
ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.” And again, 
“Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” So, 
then, when we speak of miracles at the present day, some 
distinctions are to be made, which had not come into view in 


former times. 
1. It is one thing to deny miracle, and another to deny a 


particular theory about miracle. Thus if a man were first 
dogmatically to define a miracle to be a violation of law, and 
then to ask me if I believe in miracle, I should answer, No: 
in that sense certainly I do not believe in miracle. But if I 
were asked, whether I believe that Jesus instantly healed the 
sick, cleansed the leper, restored sight to the blind and hear- 
ing to the deaf, and recalled the dead to life by a word ora 
touch, I should answer, I do. And that is all that the Gospel 
narratives ask me to believe. They state facts merely.. They 
propose no theory of the facts. 

2. Again, a man may heartily believe in miracle, and yet 
not consider it the sole foundation on which our religion rests, 
He may believe in miracle, even though he may not be able 
to assign to it any use whatever. Indeed the highest appre- 
ciation of the miracles of Jesus would seem to be, that they 
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existed for their own blessed sakes alone, beautiful acts of 
divine love, their own best reason for being, yet, like all works 
and acts of beauty, radiating manifold influences on every 
side, to all who have the heart to receive them. 

3. Again,a man may believe in miracle in general, and 
yet see reasons that to him look insuperable, for rejecting 
particular alleged miracles. With the most enlightened views 
now held respecting the manner in which the Gospel narratives 
were probably composed, there is no longer ground for say- 
ing, that there is precisely the same reason for accepting one 
miracle as another, that they all stand on the same footing, 
and that to deny one is admitting a principle upon which all 
may be denied. Without enlarging here upon the various 
considerations critical, philosophical and moral, which may 
make one or another miracle essentially incredible to a rev- 
erent and honest enquirer, let it suffice to say, that in the 
present stage of religious and philosophical enquiry, such 
questions do force themselves on the attention of serious per- 
sons, and they will receive various solutions, according to the 

circumstances of individuals. It need trouble no one that 
such differences exist. These questions, important and inter- 
esting as they are, are not vital. They do not touch the 
essentials of the spiritual life. 

As I have said, the Gospel proposes no theory of miracles. 
The words by which they designate the wonderful works of 
Jesus are not technical words, to which a precise and philo- 
sophical definition had been affixed. Three different words 
are used in the original for this purpose, all of which are 
translated in the Common Version by the one English word, 
“miracle.” They mean literally, powers, wonders, signs. They 
were words of common use, and were applied to anything 
which showed extraordinary power, which excited wonder, or 
which might be understood as a sign of something else. The 
narratives aim simply to place us in presence of the facts, 
and leave them to produce their natural effect. The first con- 
dition of a right appreciation of the miracles of Christ is to 
put ourselves as nearly as possible in the place of an eye 
witness. It is indeed impossible to do this perfectly. No 
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effort vf the imagination can produce so vivid an impression 
of the fact, as that which was made upon the sense, of the 
original beholders. On the other hand, we have an impor- 
tant advantage over them. We know him who wrought the 
miracle better. The reality of a miracle to those who wit- 
ness it, and its credibility to those who receive it on testi- 
mony, depends greatly on the character of the alleged worker. 
The question of the credibility of a miracle cannot be enter- 
tained as a purely abstract question. The personality of the 
worker is an essential element in our judgment of each par- 
ticular case of miracle. Perhaps no amount of evidence 
could make us believe a miracle said to have been wrought by 
one of our own neighbors. It is impossible for us to associate 
such power with him. We see no worthy occasion for such 
an event. In this light many of the cotemporaries of Jesus 
must have regarded him. We are in a position to look upon 
him differently. We see him in the light that eighteen cen- 
turies of Christian history and experience shed upon him. 
We apprehend somewhat of the greatness of the work he 
came todo. The Jonger his sacred presence has been felt in 
the world, the more do we discern of the transcendent excel- 
lence, loveliness, power, of that divine life. We see that in 
him a new element of spiritual power revealed itself in the 
sphere of humanity. Miracles said to be performed by him 
present themselves to our faith under quite different conditions 
from those ascribed to an ordinary man. The coming of such 
an one into the world, is the great manifestation of divine 
power, which makes other miracles credible and natural. 
When I imagine myself, with the conception of Jesus that 

I have gained, as of one so near to God, so full of his spirit, 
so holy, so loving, so at one with the Father, — as one who 
has proved to be the author of a new dispensation, and to 
have shed abroad in the world a spirit by which men have 
been enabled to live a higher life than ever before, when I 
imagine myself mingling with the crowd that followed him, 
for example, to the gate of Nain, — meeting the bier of the 
widow's son, — hearing the command, Young man, I say unto 
thee, arise, — seeing the dead rise into life at that word, I 
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think I should say to myself, such power, then, belongs to 
one who has attained such exalted excellence. I see in this 
wonderful event the working of a spiritual law that I knew 
not of. I learn from it that, when a soul is in entire sympathy 
with the mind of God, filled with his love, fully assured of his 
purpose, it may take hold of the great chain of causes and 
effects, and do works that are quite beyond the reach of hu- 
manity in the lower stages of its development. Or, to look 
at the matter from a somewhat different boint of view, such 
a soul becomes a fit medium for more wonderful manifesta- 
tions of divine power than are seen in the usual course of 
events. 

This, it seems to me, is the right inference to be drawn by 
a witness, from one of Christ’s miracles. It should be regard- 
ed as an illustration of a previously unknown law. That is 
the way in which we instinctively look upon any strange 
event. The natural tendency of the human mind is, not to 
regard it as an exceptional and abnormal event, but to ask, 
what law does it illustrate? and only when we have dis- 
covered that law, have we made the best use of the fact. So 
we ask of the miracles of Jesus, what law do they exemplify? 
And when we look upon them as illustrations of a higher, 
grander, more comprehensive law than we had before con- 
ceived, then we put them to their highest and only legitimate 
use. Then only do they become a revelation, and acquire 
the meaning that rightfully belongs tothem. There is danger 
that too exclusive devotion to material science may lead the 
mind to look upon the system of physical laws already ascer- 
tained as final. “There is danger that the spirit may be- 
come shut up within these physical laws as in a prison house. 
The miracle demonstrates, even to the senses, that these 
physical laws are not absolute, even in their own realm; that 
these physical forces are encompassed and interpenetrated by 
spiritual forces; that matter is at the last subordinate to 
spirit.” * 
Yes, such mastery over the forces of material nature be- 


* C. C. Everett. Relation of Jesus to the Present Age. 
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longs to spirit in the higher stages of its development. And 
we are spirits, emanations from God, “ partakers,” as the 
Apostle says, “of a divine nature,” children of the Father of 
spirits, capable of endless progress. We know not of what 
mighty powers the germs may be latent within us, giving the 
obscurest, if any, indications of their presence. “Beloved,” 
says St, John, “now are we thesons of God, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.” There is logic in those words. 
Because we are now the sons of God, it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be. The fact that we are spiritual children of 
God, receiving all our powers from his inspiration, is the 
spring of an immeasurable hope. It is impossible for us now 
to conceive the height to which the individual soul may rise, 
in the future scenes of its immortal being, nor the exalted 
excellence that the collective race may reach, in the future 
periods of its earthly history. Christ represents the ideal of 
humanity. He exemplifies its perfection. He was qualified 
for that high office by possessing a common nature with our- 
selves. Whatever therefore we see in him, we may expect, © 
sooner or later, in this life or in another, for ourselves and for 
our race. “ The mind of Jesus Christ,” — says Channing, — 
“and your mind are of one family, nor was there anything in 
his, of which you have not the principle, the capacity, and 
the promise, in yourself.’ “I am persuaded that there is 
not a glory, a virtue, a power, a joy, possessed by Jesus Christ, 
to which his disciples will not successively rise.” 

To such suggestions is there not a response from the in- 
most spirit of man? With regard to a native control of 
spirit over matter, has not a response been given, in the cre- 
dence that has been yielded, in all ages, to stories of such 
events as we commonly call miracles? False and exagger- 
ated stories indeed have been readily received, and the cre- 
dulity of the ignorant has been imposed upon by lying wonders. 
But counterfeits imply realities. They are not produced when 
there is nothing to counterfeit. And is there not in us a la- 
tent faith, that to a soul earnestly devoted toa great and good 
purpose, all the powers of nature minister? Does not the 
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Lady in Comus give utterance toa native instinct, when she 
says, 
“The uncontrolled worth 
Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirit 
To such a flame of sacred vehemence, ' 
That dumb things would be moved to sympathise, 
And the brute earth would lend her nerves and shake?” 


Miracles are not a distinct and well-defined class of events, 
the limits of which can be exactly drawn. They do not there- 
fore admit of precise statements and logical treatment. A 
series of events may be conceived, beginning with such as 
are within the experience of every one who lives in conscious 
relations with God, and gradually passing into the sphere of 
wonder, where we begin to call them miracles, and the bound- 
aries of that sphere will seem different to the eyes of dif- 
ferent individuals. 

Miracles address not the logical understanding, but the 
religious sentiment ; and when we converse about them, the 
true method, it seems to me, is, to utter our best thought on 
the subjeca In that way we shall be most likely to help one 
another. That is the humble aim of these “ Thoughts.” I 
believe in the native supremacy of spirit over matter. To 
say nothing of the control of our own wills over our own 
limbs, I think we see the operation of that power in some 
facts of not unusual experience. To me it is not incredible, 
on the contrary it seems quite credible, and I am glad to be- 
lieve, that on some occasions, especially at signal crises, when 
some great and good purpose is to be answered, and a lasting 
impression made upon the hearts of men, a prophet, sure of 
the divine purpose, and of his mission to fulfill it, finds him- 
self in possession of power over the elements of nature, which 
he wields for the promotion of the end he is called to accom- 
plish. 

But because I think thus, I do not feel obliged to accept 
every story of miracle that I meet with, even in the Bible. 
I have no theory of the manner in which the books of either 
Testament were composed, which forbids criticism of the ac- 
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counts of miracle contained in them. And I do not think it 
possible to set up an infallible criterion of judgment in the 
matter. The line between the credible and incredible will be 
differently drawn by different men, according to their different 
training and habits of thought, and views of the divine char- 
acter, and of the relations of God to his universe. Yet I can- 
not but think, that a man who absolutely denies the actual 
occurrence, or the possibility, of all events of this nature, 
misses the benefit of one important element that God has 
provided for the religious education of the race. 

When I contemplate Jesus in the exercise of his wonder 
working power, there seems to me to be this difference between 
him and the prophets and righteous men of the old dispensa- 
tion. Their power was rare and momentary, called forth by 
a great and pressing exigency, exercised through faith gen- 
erated by the occasion. He appears to have been always in 
that state, always in the bosom of the Father, always in per- 
fect sympathy with his will, always at one with him. There- 
fore this power appears in him as a natural function, exer- 
cised calmly, freely, and spontaneously, ever ready to be put 
forth for accomplishing the purposes of his divine love. In 
this point of view his miracles help greatly to raise my con- 
ception of his spiritual excellence. And this use of them, be 
it observed, depends upon their being regarded as manifesta- 
tions of law. I should lose it, if I considered the power of 
miracle as an abnormal power that might be arbitrarily con- 
ferred. Viewing them as I do, I thank God for the miracles 
of Christ. 





EASTER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF NOVALIS. 


TuatT He doth live, that he arose, 
To every one I say, 

And evermore among us goes 
Companion of our way. 
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Each to his friends proclaims it true, 
Till everywhere ’tis told, 

Until of heaven’s kingdom new 
The dawn all men behold. 


Now first to new-created thought 
The world seems Fatherland, 
While man receives the life He brought 
With rapture from His hand. 


Death’s terrors now have sunk away 
Beneath the deep, deep sea, 

And each his future can survey 
With soul sublimely free. 





Though dark His path with grief and pain, 
To heaven doth it lead ; 

‘The Father’s house they too shall gain 
Who all His counsels read. 


And now, when close the eyes we love, 
None weeps in hopeless woe ; 
Reunion, soon or late, above 
Is balm for grief below. 


For every good and noble deed 
With ardor new we burn ; 

In fairer fields, from earth-sown seed, 
Shall bloom a rich return. 


He lives, and ever near will be . 
Though all beside forsake ; 

And for a world’s renewal we 
Of this a feast-day make. 





“TE least act of renunciation hallows for the moment all within 
its sphere.” — Margaret Fuller. 
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A PORTRAIT. 
‘BY THE EDITOR. 


AMONG women the happiest life is not of one whose young affec- 
tions breathe out all their sweetness amid the pleasures of the hour, 
and whose fair and opening promise is bound up within the limits 
of this world, however beautiful she may be in person, or gifted in 
mind, or prosperous in fortune and friends. The life that flows on 
with the fullest strean of happiness rather belongs to one who gives 
herself to the highest love under the quickening influence and the 
all-pervading love of God. Thus, the very excesses of a nature per- 
haps rich and too impulsive in its emotions are gently subdued and 
harmonized by the silent, unconscious pressure of the religious 
atmosphere in which she moves. Yet her religion is not merely a 
vestal flame, lighting up her soul as a holy shrine formed only for 
worship,— it fills out and enriches all her affections, and brings her 
into a closer and more joyous intercourse with others. While it 
gives firmness and steadiness to her character, it mellows and soft- 
ens what would be harsh in the judgments which her keen percep- 
tions might otherwise lead her to form of those around her. Her 
religion throws its guiding beams around her when the romantic 
hopes of youth begin to shape themselves into the dear relation- 
ships of a new home; it follows her when the dreams of earthly 
love are sobered by more serious labors, and fills her with a sense 
of the benignant care and providence of God when she spreads 
herself out as a gentle loving providence over the opening life and 
dawning intelligence of her child. In the abounding activities of 
a large and generous nature, and the multiplied agencies of mercy 
and beneficence into which she throws herself, there may seem to 
be more of the love than the peace of God. Yet when sorrows 
fall upon her, as they do sooner or later on all of us, in her unques- 
tioning submission to a Father’s will we see a soul in which is the 
peace of heaven while she lies “enfolded in the consciousness of 
the Divine Presence.” 

Instead of being made narrow and selfish either by her prosperity 
or her griefs, every new experience enlarges and enriches her nature. 
Her sympathies expand, and come with a more tender pathos and 
a more soothing power of healing, as they flow out from the fulness 
of a heart chastened by many sorrows, into the desolate, sorrow- 
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stricken hearts of others. She goes as a mild gleam of sunshine 
into many a darkened home. She diffuses herself as a grateful, 
benignant atmosphere among her friends. She enters with all her 
gushing sympathies into the plans and thoughts of the young and 
happy. She seats herself as a little child by the side of the aged, 
and makes them feel young again as she bathes them in the fresh- 
ness of her own mind, or looks up to them with loving reverence 
and thinks only of the privilege of being near them. So, giv- 
ing from her own overflowing abundance, and in the answering 
sympathy and confidence of others, receiving in proportion to what 
she gives, she is twice blessed in giving, blessed in receiving, and 
more than all, blessed in the purer, richer life which thus flows into 
her from the fountain of eternal life and love. 

If such a life is withdrawn from among us in the first opening 
bloom of its maidenly affections, while it is taken up into a richer and 
holier joy, its loveliness abides with us. It throws its peaceful influ- 
ences around us, as some sweet and beautiful flower, when it folds 
itself up to its night of rest, fills the whole air with its evening 
perfume. 

But a life thus laden with piety and love, thus richly endowed, 
and consecrated to the highest ends, is, above all others, fitted to 
remain here, whether to receive or to impart happiness. If it con- 
tinue with us till the full activity and ripeness of its womanhood, or 
till its three score years and ten are finished, it goes on in its joyful 
course, the stream gaining fulness as its waters hasten only too 
swiftly to the sea, the deeper green along its bordors testifying to 
its gently increasing and beneficent power,—a life laden with 
human affection, and like the life of God, all the fuller and richer 
because it is all the time spending itself on others. She lives on, 
forming new ties and strengthening the old,— never losing or neg- 
lecting an old friend because new friends are gained. For more of 
the love of God flows into the heart from which it flows out in such 
gushing rills of sympathy and tenderness. She lives much with 
dear ones who have gone to higher worlds, and has her conversa- 
tion there till faith is almost changed to sight. And at last,—never 
too soon for her, however early, always to soon for us, however late,— 
at last as the only fitting consummation of such a life, she is taken up, 
out of the sphere of visible earthly agencies — through the shadows 
— into the sphere of unseen and heavenly ministrations — followed 
more by the benedictions than the tears even of those who feel 
their loss most keenly. 
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OUR AMERICAN BISHOPS. 


BY SAMUEL OSGOOD, LL.D. 


WitH all our love for equality, universal suffrage, and our 
free schools, we have not yet brought society to a dead level, 
and we are not apparently likely soon to doso. In fact, 
America has been called a paradise of inequalities, and we 
are more certain of its having inequalities than of its being 
wholly a paradise, since some of these elevations and depres- 
sions are far from being charming, and without being Com- 
munists, we earnestly wish that the good things of this world 
were more equally distributed, and that many worthy hard- 
working people had more of this world’s comforts. We ought, 
therefore, to be glad that there are some distinctions that do 
not depend upon wealth, and we think that they who confer 
these distinctions should bestow them as far as possible upon 
men of commanding character and talents. 

Those persons who hold important offices for life are in 
that respect distinguished above the highest dignitaries of 
the nation, who are chosen only for a limited term. For 
judges, according to the old plan, held their place for life, or 
during good behavior; and a Chief Justice like Marshall, 
who continued in office from 1801 till his death in 1835, saw 
Presidents and Cabinets and Congresses come and go, whilst 
he sat calmly upon the bench of Judgment. We surely have 
no reason to regret that such official stability may occur in 
our republic, and it is not desirable that our judges should 
depend upon the impulses of the day, or upon the interests 
and the passions of party, for their position. 

Whilst the French people seem unwilling to establish an 
upper house of deputies, we have every reason to believe that 
our people would not on any account abolish our Senate, and 
that the solid sense of the nation sees the wisdom of our 
having a class of legislators who hold office for six years, and 
thus represent the serious continuous thought and welfare of 
the country. What Americans at large think of the increasing 
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class of persons among us who are holding in religious affairs 
something of the dignity of the judge and the senator com- 
bined, we have no way of knowing ; for our American bishops, 
although called by territorial titles that assume a certain ju- 
risdiction over the land and nation, have not been chosen by 
the people at large, nor is their office much after the belief 
and usages of the old colonial fathers. New England of old 
certainly never believed in bishops, although its own Puritan 
clergy were virtually a confederation of congregational pre 
lates with church and state patronage, and New York, unde 
the Dutch, had little liking for the mitre and the lawn, ready 
as the old Knickerbockers were to grant great ghostly honors 
to their own Dominies. The office however seems to find 
increasing power with our people, and our Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States numbers seven archbishops and 
over fifty bishops, whilst our Protestant Episcopal Church 
does not lag far behind that number, and by the close of this 
century our Diocesan and Missionary bishops are likely to 
equal the American Senate in point of numbers. Methodism 
in giving votes to its laity adds numbers to its bishops, and 
does not diminish their prerogatives; and perhaps every 
branch of the American church tends to a certain consolida- 
tion of power in a few hands, 

We leave the theological aspects of the subject wholly 
aside at present ; and we have only a few words to say of our 
bishops as citizens, men of letters, and leaders of public opin- 
ion. They are not looked upon often in this light, and they 
tend to keep very much to themselves and to their profes- 
sional affairs, without having much to say to outside people, 
or much to do with outside interests, — possibly because they 
have so little time to spare from their constant and wide 
spread labors. 

It is certainly an important fact in our national history 
that we have over a hundred men among us who hold for life 
the highest position known to the early church, and who are 
so far free from subjection to the caprices of public opinion, 
They have their influence from fixed law, and not from chang- 
ing sensation or fickle favor. They ought certainly to be 
7 
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examples of personal dignity, judicial wisdom, and command- 
ing purpose. Yet they do not of necessity possess these 
qualities, and there is not a little danger of their being in- 
debted for their office more to the spirit of easy compromise 
than to manly decision; and they may moreover try to suc- 
ceed more by timid conformity than by brave principle, and 
be more marked by the absence of faults than by the posses- 
sion of virtues. We must, however, understand their position, 
and not expect impossibilities from them. They are appointed 
not to set up new doctrines, or to start novel methods, but to 
administer settled institutions ; and the business of admin- 
istration is certainly not very favorable to showy rhetoric or 
to ambitious speculation. We ought to look to a bishop as 
to a judge for a certain caution and consistency, which we do 
not always find in a popular preacher or in an attorney. We 
_ give our bishops all the benefit of this consideration, and yet 
we cannot but wish that they would take more interest in 
the affairs of the community and the nation at large and that 
we could have more of the weight of their position and expe- 
rience to help us in our efforts for the higher culture, the 
science, the art, and the public spirit of the nation. 

The bishops of the English Church are far more closely 
connected with society and the nation than are their brethren 
among us. They speak and write upon all great subjects, 
and the Church Congresses, which have lately been started 
under their lead, deal with the most pressing questions of 
social science as well as with the great interests of education 
and motals. We have a few bishops who have the earnest 
desire to be as large-sighted and generous, but they have not 
due encouragement from their associates ; and we should not 
forget that in the comparatively small domain of England it- 
self there are over thirty bishops, with large resources of 
money and assistants, while we have less than twice that 
number for our vast territory, and for its diocesan and mis- 
sionary work, and with very little endowment, In fact, our 
American bishops generally are poorly paid and are hard 
worked, and few dollars go with their decided dignity. 

It seems odd that the English bishops should be all politi- 
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cians, and some of them able statesmen, with strongly pro- 
nounced opinions, and speak upon the most exciting subjects, 
whilst our Episcopal bishops are rarely known to have any 
strong opinion of their own upon public affairs, and some of 
them have thought it the part of prudence and also of piety not 
to commit themselves openly to the cause of the nation in the 
time of its peril. Part of the explanation of the difference 
is found in the fact, that the English bishops are peers of the 
realm and as such they are called to speak and act boldly 
upon all important public questions ; whilst it must not be 
forgotten that they are all men of thorough education, and 
carry the habits and conviction of enlightened scholars, patri- 
ots, and gentlemen into all their private and public relations. 
In some respects, however, our bishops have rendered better 
service to their country than most of the English, and in some 
of our old, and in most of our new States, they have worked 
as pioneers of education as well as of religion; and they have 
won a high name as patriots as well as Christians. 

We shall be glad to see more disposition among our church 
dignitaries to emulate the refinement and learning than to covet 
the titles and ornament of their European brethren. We have 
no quarrel with the mitre, the apron or the shovel hat, nor 
any special love for them, but we like far better good taste, 
good breeding, learning, and reverence ; and we are quite cer- 
tain that America will be more won toward churchly ways 
by the latter than by the former influences. 

There are some encouraging things to record in connection 
with the American episcopates. The Pope has certainly 
done wisely in nominating Bishop Bailey, of Newark, a native 
New Yorker, to the See of Baltimore, and in thus giving to 
a native American, who is both a scholarly and courteous 
man, the virtual primacy of the Roman Catholic Church in 
America, most of whose bishops have foreign names. The 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church did 
well in their recent choice of Dr. Hare as Bishop of Nio- 
brara ; and a man who carries with him so much gentleness, 
sagacity, and force must be a good minister to the Indians, 
Massachusetts Episcopalians showed commendable wisdom 
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in the choice of Dr. Haight as the successor of Bishop East- 
burn, and could he have accepted the post he would have 
brought to his work decided powers of administration, a very 
cheering spirit, a comprehensive policy, a scholarly taste, and 
enkindling zeal. The Convention will soon try again, and it 
is to be hoped that the choice will fall upon some man who 
will add to fitness for his offical work a fair share of the gen- 
erous culture and public spirit that stand associated now with 
the best representatives of the Episcopal Church, and make 
its influence something more than mere ecclesiasticism. 

The Methodist bishops have taken of late a new departure, 
and with enlarged numbers and more definite policy they are 
a rising power in the nation, not behind any other prelates in 
official prerogatives, perhaps quite as ready as their Roman 
Catholic peers, and more ready than their Episcopalian peers, 
to have an eye on the State as well as on the Church, and once 
in a while take a pull at the political wires and try their hand 
at President making. 

The Moravians, in their quiet way, have bishops among us, 
seven in all, three of them on the retired list ; and time and 
wisdom would fail us to tell the number of weighty men who 
exercise virtual oversight in the non-Episcopal church, and 
who manage men and money according to their judgment 
and will for the good of the denominations who give them 
their consequence, and sometimes follow their lead, while they 
criticise their measures and dispute their domination. 

It is becoming evident that among us Americans, as every- 
where else, the questions of the future turn more upon rul- 
ing persons and powers than upon speculative opinions ; and 
that in the church, as in the nation, we ask more anxiously 
who is to rule over us, and what measures are to be carried 
out, than what are we to think. We can think very much as 
we please uuder a wise and effective government; but under 
a tyranny, whether of lords or of brethren, free thought is 
little more than a name, and a nominal democracy may be a 
crushing despotism. 

An interesting essay might be written upon the eminent 
pastoral gifts of some of our old brotherhood among the 
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Liberal Massachusetts clergy, and we may readily imagine 
how well such men as Edward B. Hall, Ephraim Peabody, 
James Walker, Henry Ware, E. S. Gannett, and others, who 
were such good general pastoral overseers under the volun- 
tary system, could have performed the duties of official bish- 
ops. But we must stop here now, and perhaps say more 
hereafter. 
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AGaIN the northward climbing sun 
The midpoint of his path hath won ; 
And bluebirds, softling warbling, bring 
The early promise of the spring. 





I share their hope, I share their joy ; 
I would in praise my song employ ; 
Yet, ah! the bluebird ne’er can know 
My springtime memories of woe. 


Nine winters’ melting ice and snow 
Have swelled, in March, Neponset’s flow, 
Since that sad springtime when we laid 
His form beneath the pine-tree’s shade. 


Although the bluebirds yearly sing 
The pleasures of returning spring, 
No south-wind’s warm and fragrant breath 
Can loose the icy chains of death. 


Yet still my heart will whisper low, — 
‘*The deeper piled is winter’s snow, 
And longer felt his icy powers, 

The brighter bloom the vernal flowers.” 
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WHAT THE RAPID RIVER SAID 
TO A GAY, YOUNG, PENSIVE MAID. 


Laura, on her pacing mare, 
Heeds a babbling waterfall, 

Startled, pauses, lingers there, 
Listens to its dreamy call, — 


Lipped in liquid music, — “ Come, 
Come and hear thy fortune told! 

Wanderer idle, far from home, 
Coffer wisdom, scatter gold. 


“T have come from fairy-land, 
Wise, good, winsome, modest, free ; 
Let me read thy jeweled hand, 
Whisper prophecy to thee. 


“ Pausing near the Golden Gate, 

Time, a dawn, noon, sunset, — stone ! 
Grant thy seer a sefe-a-tete / 

Harken! Mute think, act,—alone! 


“Naiad, may I claim to teach 
Beauty, fashion, manner, air, 

Don their vestments, sing and preach 
Song and sermon, unaware? 


“ Bubbling, swirling, prattling loves ; 
Frenzies leaping rocky steeps ; 

Noon-day naps in grassy coves ; 
Polkas, waltzes in broad deeps ; 


“Limpid in the summer weather ; 
Choked in floods of pouring rains ; 

Wearing jewels, flaunting feather, 
Fleet of foot, abhorring stain ; 
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“ Decked with muslins, laces, white ; 
Ribbons, whirling whim or flash ; 
_ Veiled, bust and skirt, in sombre light ; 
Modest, fearless, seldom rash ; 


“ Stealing on my fickle way, 
Solitary, tortuous stream, 

Filling cove and meadow — bay, 
Brightening, hazy, in its dream, — 


“Type I thus young virgin-life ! 
Oozing, trickling, flowing gnome, 

Read in ripples, whirlpools, strife, 
Froth, foam, bubbles, heart and home 


“Leaving dear, old, rustic shades, 
Roll deep waters, silent, strong, 
Guarded, guided, sloped the glades, 
Sweet in verdure, purling song ; 


“ Till on pebbled basin spread, 
Curbing, calming all the pool, 

Broader truth is written, read, 
Sunbeams dazzling sage and fool : 


“ Stenographed in flashes, rays, 
Being, Wisdom, Power, Love, Light! 
Holy hymns, enchanting lays, 
Shimmering on bewildered sight ; 


“ Phantom shadows, taper, tall, 
Wedding lawn and lake serene ; 
Hollow, fringed earth’s concave ball ; 

Zenith, nadir, earth, between ; 


“Hemispheres! inverted cup, 
Pouring out a lavish bliss ; 

Brimming vase, cool, bubbling up, 
From a clear, deep, broad abyss, — 
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“These reflections, various, still, 
Teach they not, again, again, 

Goodness, progress, heart, free-will, 
Mind and matter, soul and brain? 


“‘ Maiden, thus translate a sigh, 
Breathing love, a hope for thee ! 

Watch swift rapids roaring by, 
Swifter moments race with me! 


“Match sweet ribbons, tasteful girl, 
Buy lace, muslins, hoop-skirts, trash ! 

Diamonds own, wear modest pearl, 
Dancing, singing, squandering cash! 


“Innocent, fair, stylish maid, 

Who bends brow, nay, smiles to blame 
Virtue, fashion, are they weighed 

For a value or the name? 


“ As we part, a daring word 
Trembles, lingers at the lip, — 

Hard to utter, harder heard ! 
Feeble whisper, stinging whip! 


“Leave me, wiser, stronger here, 
Ere our currents forking flow ; 

Vow thy purpose, drop a tear, 
Seal bold signature below. 


“ Bear, forgive the tender love, 
Blamable, if more sincere ! 

Keep thy secret! (Treasure-trove ? ) 
Breathe it in no human ear! 


“T am running, running on, 
For a waveless, crystal lake ; 
Clouds, as dreams, o’ershadow me, 
Threaten, smile, o’er sheen, opaque. 


“Laura, plighted, meet me there, 
On some pleasant afternoon : 
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Shadows penciling lea and mere, 
In voluptuous, rosy June ; 


“While warm sunbeams, pale and cool, 
Swerve or scatter in a breeze ; 

O’er the clear, refractive pool, 
Tethered lilies float at ease. 


“Come, a wife, in love’s fresh youth, 
Sober, thoughtful, cheerful, pure ; 

Let my mirror limn strict truth, 

~ Graceful, lovely, plain, demure ! 


“Come, if youth, dear hope, be gone, 
Eyes with grief or love are wet, 

Childhood, age blend each in one! 
Prithee scorn not, shun, forget. 


“Pass not dy artistic streams, 

Sketching portraits! (‘ Frights,’ forsooth!) 
Feeble, slow, recall old dreams, 

Girlish fancies, woman’s truth. 


*‘ Riddles read in lake or brook, 
Memory, fact, dream, reconcile, 

Watch calm, mild, celestial look 
Hallowing the earthly smile. 


“ All the wife, the mother, friend, 
Filling soul, heart, eye sincere, 

Graces modest, charming blend, 
Lady, — saintly, noble, dear. 


“Ts it giddy, brilliant belle, 
Witty, insincere, genteel ? 
Is it slanderer, flirt as well, 
Hinting shames, mute lips re-seal ! 


“ Nay, — pause, reflect: gaze, gaze, gaze 
At that lovely, holy grace, 

Home, heart, heaven, dear, hallowed days: 
Beauty, hope, an angel’s face 


1? 


A. 
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A STUDY OF ROMANS I. 1-17. 
BY N. S. FOLSOM. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


t Paul, a servant of Christ Jesus, called to be an apostle set apart for 
the Gospel of God—?which He had before promised through his 
prophets in the sacred Scriptures— 3 concerning his Son, who sprung 
from the race of David as to the flesh, + who was definitely set forth the 
Son of God in power, as to the spirit of holiness, from the resurrection 
of the dead—Jesus Christ our Lord — sthrough whom we received 
grace and the apostolic office for the obedience of faith among all the 
Gentiles in behalf of his name, 6among whom you also are called to be 
Jesus Christ’s, — 7 to all God’s beloved that are in Rome, called to be 
saints: Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

8In the first place, I thank my God through Jesus Christ for you ail, 
that your faith is published in the whole world. 9 For God is my wit- 
ness, whom I serve in my inmost spirit in the Gospel of his Son, how 
unceasingly I make mention of you, 1° always in my prayers asking if by 
any means now at length I shall have my way made favorable in the will 
of God to come to you. 11 For I long to see you, that I may impart to 
you some spiritual gift, for your being rendered firm — 7 that is, for be- 
ing mutually encouraged arhong you by the faith that is in one another, 
both yours and mine. 13 But I am unwilling that you should be ignorant, 
brethren, that I often intended to come to you—and had been hindered 
up to the present time — that I might have some fruit among you also, 
as well as among the rest of the Gentiles. 14 Both to Greeks and bar- 
barians, both to wise and to simple, Iamadebtor. 15 So there exists 
on my part the readiness to preach the Gospel to you also that are in 
Rome. 16 For I am not ashamed of the Gospel. For it is God’s power 
for salvation to every one that believes: not only to Jew first but also to 
Greek. 17 For God’s righteousness is revealed ‘in it to be by faith, for 
faith ; as it stands written, The righteous shall live by faith. 


° NOTES. 


I. CALLED TO BE AN APOSTLE: or, an appointed apostle. — 
For the Gospel: for the purpose of promoting or proclaim- 
ing it. 


3, 4. Prof. Jowett, who pronounces these two verses “some 
of the most difficult in the Epistles of Paul” (Comm. Vol. I. 
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p. 44), does not lessen but aggravate the difficulty. For he 
asks, “ How could Christ have been made or appointed to be 
the Son of God by the resurrection from the dead, who was 
so, as St. Paul himself declares, eternally?” (Col. i. 16.) 
And again, “ How can the resurrection, either of himself or 
of mankind in general, be regarded as the cause of his eternal 
being?” Heasks but does not answer, except by handing 
us over to the “ metaphysicians,” who “ tell us there are often 
cases in which ideas of cause and effect seem to run up into 
one another—of so little consequence is it which comes 
first.” Independently of the assumption of the conscious 
eternal being of the Son of God, the general interpretation 
by Prof. Jowett of the scope of the passage, and of the force 
of the antithesis in the two verses, is the same substantially 
with the one which will be found below. For the purpose of 
comparison and study it is herewith given first. 

Says Prof. Jowett, “The clause may be paraphrased, ‘ con- 
cerning his Son, who by fleshly descent in his outward human 
nature, and in relation to the Jewish dispensation, was of the 
seed of David, but appointed to be the Son of God, as he 
was holy, and had the Spirit of God dwelling in him, by the 
resurrection of the dead, in which he and mankind are thought 
of as united’” (pp. 45, 47). “By spirit of holiness is not 
meant the Holy Spirit in that more precise sense in which 
this term is used in other passages of Scripture, and still less 
in the yet more defined one of the creeds, but that invisible 
power or principle whereby Christ holds communion with 
the Father and with his Church, as flesh is the principle of 
frailty or humanity by which he is linked to human nature 
and to the Jewish dispensation” (p. 46). 

Still, however, it is a fair question, If Paul has elsewhere 
declared the conscious eternal existence of Christ as the Son 
of God, why is not that fact to be considered in the inter- 
pretation of the declaration here in Romans, although it 
does bring the passage into a snarl impossible to be disen- 
tangled except by saving the apostle’s soundness at the 
expense of his poor dialectics and “inverted modes of 
thought”? It is also fair to answer such a question by ask- 
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ing still another, —Is it really a fact that he has anywhere 
affirmed the conscious eternal being of the Son of God? 
Prof. Jowett has quoted Col. i. 16 in its support, and this, 
confessedly one of the strongest of the passages which at 
the first blush seem to declare Christ’s eternal Godhead, it is 
pertinent and expedient to examine. 


The aim of the apostle in his epistle to the Colossians, is 
to set Christianity free from Judaism, and to show that it is 
complete in itself. Kindling with his subject, he views the 
whole work of God from the beginning as connected with it ; 
Judaism, and every form of religion, and every national insti- 
tution in the world, subordinate to it. The first two chapters 
are occupied with this topic, while the remainder of the epis- 
tle is devoted to earnest exhortation of the Colossian church 
to practical godliness ; and he concludes with warm commen- 
dation of several persons, both their friends and his, and at 
the time with him, sharing his labors, two of whom would 
visit them, bearing his letter, while the others sent affec- 
tionate salutations, to which he added his own. Together 
with the direct scope of the first two chapters, there are very 
remarkable and significant hints confirming what has just 
been mentioned to be the great aim which the apostle had in 
view. In ii. 18, he speaks of “ worshipping of the angels.” 
But compare Gal. iii. 19, where the Mosaic law is mentioned 
as “having been ordained through angels in the hand of a 
mediator” [ie. Moses], and Acts vii. 53, where the martyr 
Stephen addresses the Jews as those “ who received the Law 
as instituted by angels and did not keep it,” and Heb. ii. 2, 
“If the word spoken through angels was steadfast.” All this 
makes it as plain as anything can be, that the apostle’s refer- 
ence is simply to the Jews, “thousands” of whom were “ be- 
lievers” while they were “zealots for the Law” (Acts xxi. 20), 
and gave him the greatest trouble in his work of establishing 
the free Gospel with which he had been entrusted. In his 
own emphatic and metaphorical way, he calls their eulogy of 
the Mosaic law a homage paid to angels, and he rebuked them 
for the inferior homage they paid to Christianity, which was 
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a revelation so superior to the other. In respect to this 
agency of angels, whether in the original giving of the Law, 
or in part also in its administration, there is no mention of it 
in the Old Testament. The notion has been supposed to be 
founded on Deut. xxxiii. 2, “The Lord came from Sinai 
with ten thousands of his saints,’ and to have taken form 
during the Babylonish captivity. It afterwards became an 
occasion of exaggerated boasting of the greatness, the pomp 
and circumstance and importance, of the Law. But the- 
ological writers have strangely stumbled over this into as- 
sertion of real, formal angel-worship, and find, with Baur, an 
incipient Gnosticism, a doctrine engendered in the cross 
between Judaism and Platonism, a heresy springing up in the 
Church to plague it. 

By similar literalism and inflation, the passage in Col. i. 
16 has been drawn into support of the doctrine of the 
Creatorship and Deity of Christ, as the eternal Son of God, 
instead of being interpreted as a declaration of the superior- 
ity and all-embracing nature of Christianity. Prof. Jowett, 
however, in his Commentary on Galations, makes the refer- 
ence to angels in that epistle a simple mention of the Mosaic 
law in part by way of glorification, in part by way of depre- 
ciation. 

Of the entire passage, Col. i. 13-20, one or two things 
further are to be said. (1) The exalted relations in which 
Christ is here presented are to exhibit not his deity nor pre- 
existence, but his pre-eminence above all other created beings, 
and the pre-eminence of his office above all other dominions 
and principalities and authorities. The concluding and high- 
est illustration of this pre-eminence, this constituted suprem- 
acy, is that he is the head of the body, the Church; that he 
is made to occupy this position in order to accomplish 
universal reconciliation to God of whatever is opposed to the 
divine will whether on earth or in heaven — God thus work- 
ing out fully his own ideal in the creation, fashioning and com- 
pleting the whole work so that it should be without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. 

(2) The apostle spiritualizes the Christ, knows him no 
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more as to the flesh, reaches up through the historic Christ 


after the divine idea which God sought to convey to men 


through his only begotten Son. He beholds in Christ “the 
image of the invisible God,” “the first born” in the sense of 
being the chief, in moral and all other excellence, of the 
whole creation that has come or shall come from the hands 
of God, higher than angels as well as men. For in him, as 
the ideal and form, the whole was created in the heavens and 
on the earth, the visible and the invisible, whether thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or authorities, the whole was 
created through him (i.e. as mediate to the divine mind), and 
with reference to him as the pattern after which they were 
to be moulded, until they should become like him, receiving 
glory from him and adding to his glory. And he is before 
all things, both as prototype and superior, and in him they 
all stand together, have no subsistence whether in the divine 
mind or in reality except as connected with him. He is the 
key-stone of the arch of the creation, fixed there forever 
according to the divine purpose. He was born in the fullness 
of times to take his place there, in the position where he is 
the head of the Church. 

Verses 16, 17, and part of the 18th,—“ for in him, &c. 
.. . he is head of the Church,” — explain and illustrate the 
declaration in verse 15, “who is the image,” &c. The apos- 
tle then returning (verse 18) to the form of statement with 
which he began verse 13, and continued through verse 15, 
adds, “who” [not “since” as in Dr. Noyes] “is the begin- 
ning, the first-born from the dead” — the beginning of the 
new creation by “the Word which became flesh” in him; 
showing in himself the risen humanity, clothed with im- 
mortal glory ; invested with all the fullness as head of the 
Church to bring about the great result to the glory of God 
the Father, in whose mind it was predestined from eternity. 


Returning from this digression, which has been undertaken 
in order to set adrift from Paul’s declaration the doctrine of 
Christ’s eternal being, with which theologians and commen- 
tators have managed to entangle it, we come to the affirma- 
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tion, “concerning his Son who sprang from the seed of David 
in respect to the flesh.” 

The preposition “concerning” may connect “ Son” either 
with “the gospel of God” or with “promised” (the punc- 
tuation of Tischendorf indicates his preference of the for- 
mer). 

IN RESPECT TO THE FLESH. This phrase, together with the 
one following it in verse 4, “in respect to the spirit of holi- 
ness,” forms an antithesis, on the meaning of which depends 
the full significance of the passage, and is decisive, at least 
here, of the apostle’s conception of the person of Christ. 
In this antithesis the great body of the critics and commen- 
tators — Prof. Stuart (Comm. on Romans), Prof. Hackett 
(Comm. on Acts, p. 219), Dr. Robinson (whose definitions in 
his Lexicon are often interpretations with no real foundation 
in the texts adduced), and other authors of less note — all find 
signal proof of the apostle’s affirmation of a double nature in 
Jesus Christ, whereby there exist in him both the divine 
nature and the human nature, as very God and very 
man, 

The reader will have noticed that Prof. Jowett has inter- 
preted the phrase, “in respect to the flesh,” as having refer- 
ence to “¢he outward human nature.” Or it is humanity 
viewed in the single aspect of its frailty. And “ by spirit of 
holiness is meant that invisible power or principle whereby 
Christ holds communion with the Father and with his 
Church.” Although Prof. Jowett is with orthodox commen- 
tators who, in Col. i. 16, make God’s Son the divine Word 
existing from eternity as God revealed, in distinction from 
the Father as the unrevealed Godhead, and by introducing 
the doctrine as an outside element into the antithesis make 
rickety work with the ideas of Paul, he himself excludes by 
his definitions any such doctrine from the teaching of the 
passage itself. But it is Greek usage that must decide in 
respect to the meaning of the words which the apostle em- 
ploys. In their examination, it will be clearly seen that the 
words cannot be legitimately used beyond the limitations 
within which Prof. Jowett confines their interpretation. 
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In Dr. Robinson’s Lexicon, the definitions of “flesh” are 
presented in four divisions, in the first three of which it de- 
notes “ one of the constituent parts of the body,” “ the body 
itself,” “the animal or external nature as distinguished from 
the spiritual or inner man,” “the mortal body in distinction 
from a future and spiritual existence,” “outward circum- 
stances and relations” including. “ Levitical ordinances and 
purifications,” “outward afflictions,” “the medium of natural 
generation and descent,” “ kindred,” “ man’s carnal nature in 
general.” The word in classic usage does not pass beyond 
the definitions thus given. 

In his fourth division, Dr. Robinson makes it embrace “the 
human nature,” “mankind,” “Christ’s human nature in dis- 
tinction from his spiritual pre-existent nature ” (compare un- 
der pueuma III. 6). His references in support of such a 
definition are (a) to passages like Mt. xix. 5, where Jesus 
quotes and remarks on what is said in Gen. ii. 24, that two 
married persons become one flesh. But the apostle Paul, in 
1 Cor. vi. 16-20, quoting the same declaration, uses “ flesh” 
interchangeably with “body,” to which his argument abso- 
lutely limits it. 

(0) Another set of passages is presented like John xvii. 2 
and Mt. xxiv. 22, in which, however,“ no flesh” and “all flesh” 
are used just like the words “nobody” and “everybody” in 
English, with no reference whatever to the attributes and 
qualities that make up Auman nature. The reference also to 
I Pet. i. 24, given also by Liddell and Scott as authority for 
the New Testament use of the word “flesh” in “the sense of 
man’s nature generally,” is simply preposterous. For is all 
human nature “as grass,” and “all its glory as the flower of 
grass”? Is it all thus to perish? 


(c) The third and remaining set of quotations in support 
“specially of the incarnation of Christ, his human nature,” 
embraces in full the following : John i. 14; 1 John iv. 2, 3; 
2 John 7; Rom.i. 3; ix. 5; Eph. ii. 15; 1 Tim. iii. 16; 
Heb. v. 7, x. 20; 1 Pet. iii. 18, iv. i,; Col. i. 22. In respect 
to Rom, i, 3, its consideration is of course for the present 
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omitted until the examinatiorl of the rest isexhausted. These 
will be considered briefly in the inverse order in which the 
Lexicon presents them. 

As to Col. i. 22, the phrase “body of his flesh” is de- 
fined by Winer (p. 188) to mean the body in which carnality 
has its subsistence and hold. It means the body which was 
the occasion of Jesus being “tempted in all points as we are,” 
and in which through his death he reconciles and presents us 
holy and blameless and irreproachable. 

In 1 Pet. iv. 1, “Christ having suffered in the flesh,” de- 
notes his sufferings in his ow¢ward human nature, his body. 
The remark in the verse next following, — “that you may no 
longer live the remaining time in the flesh after the lusts of 
men,” places this beyond reasonable question. 

If, in 1 Pet. iii. 18, “ the flesh” means human nature, then 
it was his human nature that died! And by force of the 
antithesis in the passage, the phrase “in the spirit” means 
his eternal spirit of deity ; and it was his eternal being that 
was made alive in his resurrection ! 

In Heb. v. 7, “days of his flesh” are days of his “ mortal 
body in distinction from a future existence.” In Heb. x. 20, 
“his flesh,” added by the writer in explanation of “through 
the vail,” presents to view his body, through which, as it were 
parted like the rent vail before the holy of holies, his own 
spirit passed on free into the immediate presence of the 
Father. And believers, to whom the entrance has thus been 
made clear and open, gather confidence, and draw near with 
a true heart in full assurance of faith. 

“Manifested in the flesh,” 1 Tim. iii. 16, is -Christ’s mani- 
festation under “the outward circumstances and relations ” 
of his earthly life, in which he was “without sin,” and “ de- 
clared to be just as one should be.” 

The context in Eph. ii. 15, shows that “in his flesh” is a 
phrase used interchangeably with the words, “by the blood 
of Christ.” 

In Rom. ix. 5, “flesh” is used as “the medium of natural 
generation and descent.” Tischendorf puts a period after the 
clause, of whom was the Christ by natural descent. The last 
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clause of the verse thus become’ a doxology — God Supreme 
{God over all, both Jews and Gentiles] be blessed forever ! * 

The phrase “come in the flesh,” in the epistles of John, 
asserts the fact that the Christ, the Messiah, had truly been 
born into the world; had come of the offspring of David by 
natural descent. This is asserted in opposition to the anti- 
christs who maintained that the Messiah had not yet come ; 
or possibly in opposition to many who, conceding that the 
Messiah had come, denied that he had really lived and died 
as one of mankind. 


One text more concludes the series, John i. 14. “The 
Word became flesh.” Now with “flesh” taken in the sense 
of “outward circumstances and relations ;” with “ become” 
used freely as in the declaration, “ Christ having become a 
curse for us” (Gal. iii. £3), “your sorrow will become joy” 
(Jo. xvi, 20), “the water that I will give him will become 
within him a well of water springing up unto eternal life” 
(Jo. iv. 14), ” the third part of the waters became wormwood” 
(Rev. viii. 11) ; with John’s declaration also in his First Epistle, 
“ That which we have heard, looked upon, and our hands have 
handled, of the Word of life;” in short, with the Evangelist’s 
Oriental indulgence in hyperbole and personification, of 
which his own Jewish Scriptures also were so full, and fur- 
nished him, in Prov. viii. and in Ecclesiasticus vii, almost the 
exact words and forms of speech which he employs in dis- 
coursing of the Word, — with all these before us, the mean- 
ing of the declaration, “The Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us,” seems clear, as well as inexpressibly touching, 
purifying and uplifting. God, whose Word, or reason, or 
creative Spirit, was with Him in the beginning, and who was 
himself the Word ; He whose Word caused the universe to 
come into being, and by it brought himself into manifestation, 





* It is with great pertinacity urged that this clause cannot be a dox- 
ology, because in all doxologies the word “blessed” does not, as here, 
come last, but is put first. This is not true. Compare Sept. Ps. Ixvii. 
20 (C.V. Ixviii. 19). Paul, in Eph. iv. 8, quotes the next preceding verse 
of this very Psalm. 
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and was the life and light of all men, the fountain, cause and 
medium of all their seeing and living, did also at last amid 
the moral darkness of mankind shine forth by that same Word 
in new light, causing it to be embodied in Jesus Christ under 
such relations that the Word of life was, as it were, seen and 
handled, and men had new manifestations of the divine glory. 
The visible, palpable form taken for its manifestation, is what 
is here specially presented, xot the human nature — not the 
human nature itself of “the man Christ Jesus,” in whom the 
Word became manifest under the frail, outward conditions of 
humanity. 

“We BEHELD his glory,” says the Evangelist, saw it with 
our own very eyes — whether his, i.e. of the Messiah, or 7¢s, 
i.e. of the Word, is of no consequence, just as the glory that 
shone in the face of Moses coming from the Mount was 
the divine glory, or that of Moses, or of both united. It 
“dwelt among us” “ full of grace and truth,” which it shed 
abroad, through Jesus Christ, as the glory streamed out from 
the divine presence between the cherubim. It was a shin- 
ing of glory which the Evangelist compares to the shining 
of the face of an only begotten proceeding from the presence of 
a father. “The law came by Moses,” whose face shone with 
the divine glory, but who must puta vail on. “The grace 
and the truth came by Jesus Christ;” and into his face, 
radiant with the glory of the divine presence, we all stead- 
fastly look, without the screen of a vail, and are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory as by the spirit of the 
Lord (comp. 2 Cor, iii, 12-18). “No one has ever seen 
God,” not even Moses, who was so importunate to have open 
vision of the divine glory (Exod. xxxiii); none but Jesus 
Christ, the only-begotten Son, who is upon the bosom of the 
Father. HE has seen the Father, and he interpreted him to 
men. 

No other meaning therefore than that pertaining to the 
outward hnman nature alone, has the word in the long series 
of texts examined. It is never used in classic or New Testa- 
ment or Septuagint Greek for the qualities and attributes of 
the inward human nature ; never by synecdoche as part for 
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the whole, “ flesh” standing for or including “ the finite human 
spirit.” It is one of the words which cannot without self- 
evident confusion and contradiction, be so used. With no 
precedent therefore in support of such a usage, it is in a 
very high degree unwarrantable to apply it in Rom. i. 3, un- 
less no sense can be made with the word in its common usage. 
Now the meaning “by natural descent” is assigned by Robin- 
son himself to the Greek phrase translated “as to the flesh,” 
in several places in Paul’s epistles (Rom. ix 3, Gal. iv. 23, 29, 
1 Cor. x. 18, &c.). Let the same meaning be applied here, 
and Paul simply declares the fact of the Son of God, or the 
Messiah, having sprung from the race of David by natural 
descent, — a declaration reiterated throughout the New Tes- 
tament, in one form or another; to show that the plea for 
Jesus as the Messiah fully met this fact as one of the postu- 
lates of the Jews, who had however rejected him. Of the 
appellation Son of God, as given in the Jewish sense to the 
Messiah, the expected king of the nation, every Lexicon con- 
cedes the use. It is only necessary to refer to two of the 
instances, — Nathanael’s confession, “Thou art the Son of 
God, thou art King of Israel” (John i. 49), and Peter’s, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God” (Matt. 
xvi. 16). 


But the apostle proceeds to still stronger declarations 
respecting Christ; that he WAS DEFINITELY SET FORTH THE 
Son oF Gop IN powER. The word rendered “definitely set 
forth” means, literally, #zarked out, like a boundary line. It 
is a verb of the same root with “set apart,” in verse first. 

The phrase “in power” may also be translated “ power- 
fully,” “mightily,” as in Col. i. 29; and in that case must 
qualify “shown” or “set forth.” But Scripture usage also 
warrants the more literal rendering, and its being made to 
qualify “the Son of God,” —that is, designating the Son of 
God in the possession and exercise of power. So the New 
Testament often speaks, and uses this very phrase. It is 
also used of believers and of Paul, in such forms as “in 
the power of the Spirit” (Rom. xv. 13, 19). The preposi- 
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‘ tion “in,” when thus used, expresses cozdition or state, and, 
if so taken here, presents the Son of God in a state of power 
(W. p. 386, comp. Rom. iv. 10). 


As TO THE SPIRIT OF HOLINESS: a phrase to be found no- 
where else in the New Testament. Is it synonymous with 
the “ Holy Spirit,” or is it spoken of the finite, sinless spirit 
of Christ? So far as, structure is concerned, there is suffi- 
cient authority for the former; since the substitution of a 
noun in the possessive for an adjective expressive of guadity 
is frequent (W. pp. 236, 237). And it would be in harmony 
with such texts as Luke i. 35, “The Holy Spirit shall come 
upon thee, . . . wherefore also the Holy one born of thee 
shall be called the Son of God;” also, Matt. iii. 16, “he saw 
the Spirit of God coming upon him, and, lo, a voice, ... 
‘This is my beloved Son.” But this “ Holy Spirit” is no- 
where mentioned in connection with the resurrection whether 
of believers or of Christ from the dead. The power of God 
is indeed exerted in the resurrection, and the Spirit of God 
is sometimes synonymous with God’s power. But the Holy 
Spirit is always connected with the soul and with what is 
spiritual. Besides, if the apostle really meant it here, it is 
difficult to see why he did not use the ordinary phrase. 

But the force of the antithesis as well as the context seems 
to require another meaning. As “the flesh” refers to Christ’s 
outward human nature, so “the spirit of holiness” designates 
his zxward, spiritual, sinless human nature. The employ- 
ment of the noun in the possessive case, instead of an adjec- 
tive, gives greater prominence to the main idea, which if 
expressed by an adjective would recede into the background 
(W. p. 236). The Zoliness of the spirit of Jesus is that which 
is emphasized. “The Holy One,” “thy holy child Jesus,” 
were names by which the apostles spoke of him (Acts iii. 14, 
iv. 27, 30); and even the demoniacs addressed him as the 
Holy One of God. 


But another question is to be answered,— How is “the 
resurrection of the dead” “the source out of which convin- 
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’ cing evidence flows” (W. p. 367) of this pre-eminent sonship 
of Jesus Christ? 

It is to be previously remarked that the phrase translated 
in the common version “resurrection from the dead,” has in 
the original no preposition expressed between the two nouns; 
and everywhere else in the thirteen or fourteen different 
places in the New Testament where it is found, it means the 
resurrection of the dead. Accordingly, says Winer on this 
clause, “It denotes the resurrection of the dead, absolutely 
and generically, although consummated only in a single indi- 
vidual.” Prof. Jowett also insists, that, “as it occurs in these 
fourteen other places in the ordinary sense of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, we cannot therefore assume a new one in 
this passage ;” and he adds that, in the resurrection of the 
dead, Christ and mankind are thought of as united. 

It may shed more light on the legitimacy of this use of 
the phrase to consider that Christ is represented as “the 
first fruits of them that slept,”—the beginning of the har- 
vest ; that the apostles preached in Jesus, that is, in his 
instance and example, the resurrection of the dead (Acts iv. 
2), aS no more returning to corruption (Acts xiii. 34, 37); that 
Paul in 1 Cor. xv. argues, “If there be no resurrection of the 
dead, then Christ has not risen.” 

Assuming that in Paul’s general idea of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead was included that of Christ as instance and 
first fruits of it, no more to return to corruption, then is it a 
mark of his being the Son of Cod in power as to that holy 
part of his nature which put off its corruptible vesture and 
was raised in power and glory. But this is not the whole 
view of being definitely set forth the Son of God in power. 
Associated with his resurrection was his divine appointment 
to become the medium of new power. “Being therefore ex- 
alted by the right hand of God, and having received from the 
Father the promised Holy Spirit,” it was through him that the 
new influences came to bless the world (Acts ii. 33). And 
in language expressing substantially the same thought as 
here in Romans i. 3, 4, the apostle, addressing the Jews at 
Antioch in Pisidia, said, “We declare to you the glad tid- 
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ings, that the promise made to the fathers God has com- 
pletely fulfilled to us their children, in raising up Jesus, as it 
is written, ‘Thou art my Son, this day I have begotten thee.’ 
He raised him up from the dead, no more to return to cor- 
ruption. Be it therefore known to you, brethren, that through 
this man is announced to you the forgiveness of sins, and by 
him every one that believeth is justified from all things from 
which you could not be justified by the Law of Moses” 
(Acts xiii. 33-39). Christ in his higher nature, as Son of 
God in power, was thus begotten when he rose from the 
dead. 

The resurrection of the dead, under the literal forms in 
which the Jews conceived of it, and believed it, is most cer- 
tainly employed also by Jesus and by Paul to denote the res- 
urrection of the soul to a new life, and of the quickening of 
the body itself with it. Jesus again and again says of be- 
lievers, that they “ave eternal life. When he speaks of him- 
self as the resurrection and the life, it is difficult not to feel 
that he had in view this moral and spiritual resurrection. 
And when he said to Martha, “ Whoever lives and believes 
in me shall never die, believest thou this?” how much lies 
hidden in those words! Martha, so different in her outward 
views of things from Mary, did not indeed understand him, 
but she believed that he was the Christ, and that what he 
said was true. Even the words, “I will raise him up at the 
last day,” most probably had no reference in his own mind 
to what is generally supposed to be their meaning. For in 
that future resurrection of which his apostles spoke, it is 
without exception God and God alone, not the Son of God, 
who raises the dead. 

Says Paul, Rom. viii. 10, 11, “If Christ is in you, the body 
indeed is dead because of sin; but the spirit is life because 
of righteousness: but if the Spirit of Him who raised up 
Jesus from the dead dwells in you, He who raised up Christ 
from the dead will also give life to your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwells in you.” This Holy Spirit of God is prac- 
tically the same as “the spirit of Christ ;” not having this in 
us, “we are none of his.” With reference to this quickening - 
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influence of Christ, Paul also says, in 1 Cor. xv., “The first 
Adam became a living soul, the last Adam a life-giving 
spirit.” Still more fully, in Eph. ii. “You also, who were 
dead in trespasses and sins, God raised up, and gave to us, 
even when dead in our trespasses, life with Christ, and raised 
us up with him, and caused us to sit with him in the heav- 
enly regions.” 

It is indeed a fact, which no enlightened Christian need 
wish to be otherwise, that both Jesus and Paul spoke of the 
resurrection in forms of statement which, interpreted liter- 
ally, prove that the New Testament teaches a resurrection at 
some distant day not yet arrived. But they who used figur- 
ative language so freely to clothe their ideas, — particularly 
Paul, in whom the figurative is always blending with the dia- 
lectic, and whose logic soon gets on fire and becomes rhetoric, 
— may also speak of a general resurrection metaphorically. 
But when Paul comes to speak of his own departure, then 
the redemption of his body, for which he was waiting, was 
close at hand; his hope of it would soon become fruition, 
The thought of the soul rising. to eternal life and abiding in 
it here in this present world, drawing up even the body with 
itself in holiness ; of the eternal life as truly our endowment 
as the temporal ; of our bearing in Christ the image of the 
heavenly as truly as that of the earthly,—this is the apos- 
tle’s preponderating thought. In order to experience all this 
reality, he longed more and more to know the power of ° 
Christ’s resurrection (Phil. iii. 10, 11); to feel God’s power 
revealed in that resurrection, and Christ’s power more effec- 
tually exercised through his spirit of holiness as the Son of 
God. It was this that marked out Christ as the Son of God 
in power more and more definitely, as the soul inwardly felt 
the power. This alsu it was in which the apostle most 
gloried, and felt to be the mark of God’s highest grace to 
him to be called to preach it. 


5. OBEDIENCE OF FAITH: “faith-obedience” (W. p. 186), 
of which faith is the inward principle and source. It is in 
distinction from mere outward conformity to the Levitical 
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law, and from any obedience which mere law is capable of 
inspiring. “ Faith” means, particularly in Paul’s writings, 
confidence in God, confidence in his veracity and mercy, con- 
fidence in all the divine disclosures and declarations — hence 
confidence in Christ through whom He speaks to us. It is 
“the spirit of sonship,” the spirit of filial trust, which was 
essentially “the spirit of Christ” (Rom. viii) ; and through 
this spirit of holiness we are sons of God, have part with 
Christ in the resurrection of the dead. Faith is also restrict- 
ed, as in xiv. i. 22, 23, to confidence in what is right, asa 
guide to duty. — GENTILES: comp. verse 6, 13. Of these 
chiefly the Roman church consisted, and most of them prob- 
ably had been Jewish proselytes. They were more or less 
acquainted with the Law and the Prophets. Through their 
intercourse with the numerous Jews residing in Rome— 
who were all zealous to bring Gentiles over to their religion, 
and many of whom, even though Jewish converts to Christi- 
anity, tried to put the new wine of the gospel into the old 
wine-skins of Judaism — they were in danger of losing the 
simplicity of the faith in Christ, and its power over their 
hearts and lives. 

6. Those “called by God who belong to Christ” (W. p. 
195). 

7. CALLED: as truly as was Abraham. They were “the 
sacramental host of God’s elect.” 

8. THRouGH J.C.: the general formula, indicating the be- 
liever’s consciousness of relation to Christ. — PUBLISHED IN 
THE WHOLE WORLD: the language of hyperbole, but express- 
ing a great fact. 

II, 12. SPIRITUAL GIFT: See Rom. xii. 4, 6, 1 Cor. xii. I-11. 

13. In xv. 20-22, he mentions the hindrance, viz., his press- 
ing labors elsewhere. 

16. The Gospel is the divine spiritual force to rescue from 
sin and raise to a new life all who, hearing it, confide in it. 
Comp. viii. I-17, x. 17. 

17. If is God’s righteousness in distinction from man’s, as 
the standard — inward and complete, in distinction from what 
is outward, arbitrary and incomplete. The Greek prepo- 

Io 
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sition before “ faith” indicates “the source and cause out of 
which something issues; the ground, reason, standard” (W. 
p. 368). It is interchanged with dia, by; also exchanged 
with its object for the dative of cause (Comp. iii. 22, 25, 28, 
39). 

“For faith:” expresses purpose, like the same preposition 
in verse 1. The gospel discloses faith-righteousness for the 
purpose of promoting this higher righteousness — higher than 
can come by law (ix. 30, x. I, Gal. ii. 21), a higher and more 
enduring principle of action than any human righteousness 
that ever has been, or can be, attained without the gospel. 
Or the sense may be, “from faith, to faith,” ie. an ever-grow- 
ing faith. 

The last clause of the verse is from Hab.ii.4. The proph- 
et says, that the self-confident, haughty Chaldean shall in 
his turn be conquered, while the captive Hebrew, he who is 
righteous, shall live on and endure by his confidence in God, 
and again inherit the promised land. Though the appli- 
cation of sayings from the Old Testament often differs from 
their first, the sense holds equally as true here in Paul 
asin the prophet. The righteous man shall, under all cir- 
cumstances of duty and trial, find an eternal life ever flowing 
from the fountain of faith within him. Others —and Winer 
among them (p. 136) — render, he who is righteous by faith 


’ shall live. 





CrossEs. — When crosses come, the glory is to meet them with 
hope and trust. That is the highest culture of the soul, that 
enables us to meet any emergency unknown or unseen. If we knew 
that to-morrow some dark cloud was to come over us, the mind 
would grow speculative, and seek to gather sympathy from those 
around, and, when the trial came, it would be borne partly by 
foreign power. Thus the power of the soul could never be tested. 
Let us first endure, then ask for sympathy. 

Sympathy can divide the grief, but it can never disperse the re- 
sponsibility that belongs to every soul to bear its own sorrows. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


HON JAMES SAVAGE, LL.D., A.A.S., M.H.S. 


Tue following brief sketch of Mr. Savage’s life, and also 
the notice of his character, are taken from “The Boston 
Daily Advertiser,” of March to, 1873 :— 


“Dr. James Savage died at Berkeley House, Friday evening, 
March 6, at the age of eighty-eight. He was born in Winter Street, 
July 13, 1784. He was a descendant of Major Savage, who, in 
1763, undertook to erect a barricade in the harbor for the security 
of the inhabitants against a fleet then expected from Holland, and 
this barricade grew in less than forty years to Long Wharf. Major 
Savage is buried in King’s Chapel burying-ground. Among his 
ancestors was the celebrated Ann Hutchinson. His grandfather, 
Habijah Savage, was a graduate at Harvard College in 1695. He 
held many civil and military positions. His father was Habijah 
Savage, a merchant, who married Miss Tudor. In 1795, James 
Savage received a Franklin medal, and he subsequently continued 
his education at the Derby Academy, in Hingham, and the Wash- 
ington Academy at Machias, Me. He entered Harvard College, 
and was graduated in 1803. For four years he had been the only 
survivor of that class, and there are only four older graduates of 
Harvard College now living. He received his degree of A.M. in 
1806, delivered the Phi Beta Kappa oration in 1812, and the degree 
of LL.D. was conferred upon him in 1841. After the completion 
of his collegiate course he studied law with Chief-Justice Parker, 
Samuel Dexter, and William Sullivan, and became a member of the 
Suffolk bar in 1807. He with others in 1816 originated the Prov- 
ident Institution for Savings, with which he was connected in an 
official capacity until the infirmities of old age had impaired his 
faculties. July 4, 1811, he delivered the oration before the city 
authorities. In 1820, he was a delegate to the constitutional con- 
vention ; 1823 and 1825, a member of the common council (but three 
of his colleagues, one of them the venerable Charles Sprague, 
are now living); 1826, a State senator ; 1827-28, an alderman. 
He was one of the founders of the Boston Athanzum, and one of 
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the editors of ‘The Monthly Anthology,’ and for many years a con- 
tributor to ‘The North American Review,’ and to ‘ The New England 
Magazine.’ He has been president of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and honorary membership of many literary and historical 
societies at home and abroad has been conferred upon him. Win- 
throp’s ‘ History of New England,’ with notes and a Genealogical 
Dictionary of the first settlers of New England, are his literary 
monuments. He had traveled in Europe and the West Indies. 
He proved himself during the war the generous, high-minded, and 
patriotic citizen ; but the death of his only son, Col. James Savage 
(October 22, 1862), who was wounded and taken prisoner at the 
battle of Cedar Mountain, proved a severe blow. One of the last 
occasions on which he spoke in public was in 1864, when the death 
of Jared Sparks was announced to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. He leaves one daughter, the wife of Prof. William Rog- 
ers of the Institute of Technology. The Massachusetts Historical 
Society will attend the funeral in a body at Arlington Street Church 
to-morrow at two o’clock.” 


“James Savage has passed away from earth after a long life of 
nearly eighty-nine years, —a life of noble aims and faithful work, 
marked in every stage by honor, truth, integrity, and courage, and 
not less marked by warm affections, readiness of sympathy, and a 
frank sweetness of nature which made everybody that knew him 
love him. We do not propose at this time to give any extended 
account of his life and labors, but merely to notice some of those 
peculiar traits of character for which he will ever be held in such 
love and honor by his friends. 

“Mr. Savage’s literary labors, as is well known, were. given to 
the early history of New England, wherein in accuracy and extent 
of knowledge he had no rival. And in his own person he was an 
illustration of the saying ‘ abeunt studid in mores,’ for his character 
seemed to have been moulded in a measure -on his studies. He 
was eminently a New England product, and a flavor of the soil was 
recognized in all his life and acts. He took from the Puritan 
fathers of New Engiand all that made them admirable, and rejected 
all that made them unlovable. He had their religious faith, their 
inflexible sense of duty, their heroic spirit, their purity of life ; 
but he had not their narrowness, their austerity, or their big- 
otry. 

“Or we may state what Mr. Savage was in another way. ‘Take 
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an old Roman of the best days of the republic, and upon that stem 
of manly oak engraft all the sweet charities and benignities of 
Christianity, and you have him. 

“ He had by his side all through life the two lion virtues of truth 
and courage. His love of truth was a passion. He detested every 
form of moral falsehood, and he was hardly less intolerant of every 
form of intellectual inaccuracy. A wrong date made him furious. 
It was amusing to hear the vehemence with which he would de- ° 
nounce an erroneous statement, an omission, or a mistake. 

“ He was as brave as he was true. He was, as all his friends 
knew, earnest in nature and fervid in speech. He would sometimes, 
under provocation, break out in tempestuous utterances which 
startled strangers ; but never for this did he lose any man’s love 
or respect. He was as transparent as glass. He had strong pre- 
judices, but he never took pains toconceal them. There was some- 
thing kindling and inspiring in his manliness and frankness. To 
be with him was to have the fresh mountain wind blowing on one’s 
face. How delightful it was to see an old man of eighty so warm 
in feeling, so frank in speech, sometimes saying what self-vigilant 
prudence would have counselled him to suppress ! 


‘Behold the man ! he speaks the truth, 
He’s greater than a king.’ 


But these heroic qualities in Mr. Savage were unaccompanied by 
sternness or coldness. He was as tender as he was true. Under 
a vehement and fervid temperament there lay an invincible sweet- 
ness. Every warm and generous affection found a place in his 
heart. As a husband, father, brother, and friend, he was all that 
duty could prompt or love inspire. He was bounteous in his bene- 
factions, and as unostentatious as he was liberal. He had many 
claims, and they were always met. His most intimate friends did 
not suspect how large a portion of his income was given to others. 

“ By the side of his manly virtues there ran a vein of feminine 
softness. Few women, for instance, were ever so fond of children 
as he was. In their presence his face was luminous with pleasure. 
And when, somewhat late in life, the blessing of children was given 
to him, his joy was like the joy of Rachel when Joseph had been 
granted to her prayer. 

“In Mr. Savage’s speech, manners, and character, there was 
something original, peculiar, and characteristic. There was nothing 
formal or conventional about him. He was full of the grace of 
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unexpectedness. His conversation was delightful, not merely from 
the abundant and accurate knowledge with which it was enriched, 
but from the rich and quaint humor with which it was seasoned. 
He said bright and pointed things which were quoted and remem- 
bered. He was frank, playful, and simple in speech, as might have 
been expected from his truthulness and courage. 

“His manners were a model of that genuine courtesy which 
flows from a warm and true heart. Believing in law, order and de- 
gree, he was no respecter of persons. He honored worth where- 
ever he found it; and meanness and insincerity earned his con- 
tempt, though gilded with wealth and station. 

“His declining life was tried with many sorrows. His wife and 
three children, out of four, preceded him to the tomb. His only 
son gave up his precious life at the call of patriotic duty. All these 
trials were borne by him with a touching patience and submission 
which awakened a feeling of reverence in those who knew how 
keenly and deeply they were felt. 

“ And his long and noble life was fitly closed. His last few 
years, though touched with infirmity, were gentle and happy. 
Encompassed by the most tender and vigilant affection, he calmly 
awaited the inevitable hour. It came at last, without struggle, with- 
out pain. Peacefully, gradually, as the sound of a bell dies upon 
the air, he passed away. His soul was released by a touch as 
gentle as that of morning light upon the lids of the sleeper. 

“ His last utterance was characteristic. A few hours before his 
death, when he had long been silent, a member of his family asked 
him how he did. Rousing himself, he answered in a faint voice, 
‘Bravely.’ This word is the key-note of his life. It might be 
appropriately carved upon his tombstone, for no man ever spoke, 
thought, acted, lived more bravely than he. G. S. H.” 


HON. JAMES SAVAGE. 


We saw him last in his casket laid, 
While friends around him crowded, 

The chiming bells, their tribute paid, 
And the form we loved was shrouded. 


His silver hair, o’er a forehead rare, 
Was strown with singular neatness ; 
All was done with a loving care, 
With love’s peculiar sweetness. 
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We bore him thence to his resting place, 
The appointed place for the living, 
The virgin snow, with a fitting grace, 
Its mantle of purity giving. 


“Tn the blessed earth I would be laid, 
Where the sun in his earliest shining 
Lifteth the spot out of the shade, 
And holds to his latest declining . 


We left him there, and turned our feet, 
No sorrow in our devotion ; 

He sleepeth there, and sleepeth sweet, 
Free from the world’s commotion. 


The grand old man lived years before, — 
Years with memories crowded ; 

We only think of him, as of yore, 
Before his mind was clouded. 


We think of him, and we see him still, 
With his children, and friends surrounding, 
His mind, no less than dear “ Sunny Hill,” 
Bright with the beauty abounding. 


The time since we saw him living thus, 
To the time we saw him dying, 

Was fraught with years of change to us,— 
To him, but a moment flying. 


At intervals then the old man seemed 
To brighten, like embers glowing ; 

The flash would come, and then we deemed 
The old life still was flowing. 


Considerate too of the wish expressed, 
With a manner, as courtly as grand ; 

“T’m submissive,” he said, when music impressed, 
Enforced with that wave of his hand. 
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“ Doing bravely,” comes up in accents sweet 
From his heart’s loving recesses ; 

Thus dear are the words we love to repeat, — 
Words the memory impresses. 


We leave him thus in his quiet rest, 
With naught that love denied him, 
Waiting the time, till like him blest, 


We lay our heads beside him. 
“ LINCOLN.” 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS.— AGNES JONES. 


A few years ago Mrs. Dall published a very sensible and 
able book on woman’s right to work. Just here is the pivot 
around which the whole question revolves. Most of the 
uneasiness among women, that vents itself in complaints 
against the existing order of things, comes from the desire to 
escape the necessity of hard work. In the introduction to 
the very interesting and instructive work called “ Homes and 
Hospitals” is a long extract from a notice of Miss Agnes 
Jones by Miss Florence Nightingale. The whole article by 
Miss Nightingale deserves attention. “People cry out,” she 
says, “and deplore the unremunerative employment for 
women. The true want is the other way. Women really 
trained, and capable for good work, can command any wages 
or salaries. We can’t get the women. The remumerative 
employment is there, and is plenty. The want is the women 
fit to take it.” “ Zhree-fourths of the whole mischief in 
women’s lives arises from their excepting themselves from the 
rules of training considered needful for men.” 

Miss Nightingale is speaking of nurses, and especially of 
Agnes Jones, who had gladly gone through the training 
needed to prepare her for her work. We cannot forbear 
quoting from the affecting and inspiring words relating to 
Miss Jones. 


“The work has great consolations. It has also great disappoint- 
ments, like every other noble work where you aim high; and if 
there has been one thing expressed to me more often and more 
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strongly by her we have lost, it is what I have tried to say 
above. 

“T cannot say in my weak words what she used to tell as to her 
questionings: ‘Shall I be able ever to meet the dreariness, the dis- 
appointments, the isolation?’ And the answer, ‘Not in my own 
strength, but in his; not for my work’s sake, but for his.’ ‘My 
grace is sufficient for thee. My strength is made perfect in thy 
weakness,’—that answer of God to St. Paul she realized in her daily 
life more than any one I ever knew. 

“She was peculiarly sensitive to little acts and words of kind- 
ness, and also of unkindness ; and if a nosegay, a friendly letter, 
came to her in her times of overwork and discouragement, she 
would take it exactly as if it had been sent her by her Father him- 
self. ‘I donotsay to him, “Give success,”’ she once said ; ‘if all 
fails to human eyes, if I do nothing, “ Not my way but his be done ; 
not as I will, but as thou wilt.” ’ 

“More completely and unreservedly than any one I ever knew, 
she gave herself: ‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; be it unto 
me according to thy word.’ 

“ And it was so. What she went through during her workhouse 
life is scarcely known but to God and to one or two. Yet she said 
that she had ‘never been so happy in all her life.’ 

“ All the last winter, she had under her charge above 50 nurses 
and probationers, above 150 pauper scourers, from 1,290 to 1,350 
patients, being from two to three hundred more than the number of © 
beds. All this she had to provide for and arrange for, often receiv- 
ing an influx of patients without a moment’s warning. She had to 
manage and persuade the patients to sleep three and four in two 
beds ; sometimes six, or even eight children, had to be put in one 
bed ; and being asked on one occasion whether they did not ‘kick 
one another,’ they answered, ‘O, no, ma’am, we’re so comfor’ble.’ 
Poor little things! they scarcely remembered ever to have slept in 
a bed before. But thisi not the usual run of workhouse patients. 
Among them are the worn-out old prostitutes, the worn-out old 
thieves, the worn-out old drunkards. 

“Part of the work in workhouses is to see that the dissolute 
and desperate old sinners do not corrupt the younger women, fallen, 
but not hopeless ; to persuade the delirium tremens case, wandering 
about in his shirt, to go back quietly into his ward and his bed. 
Part of the work is to see that the mothers of the sick children do 
II 
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not quarrel, aye, and fight and steal the food of one another’s 
children. 

“These are among the every-day incidents of workhouse life. 
And if any one would know what are the lowest depths of human 
vice and misery, would see the festering mass of decay of living 
human bodies and human souls, and then would try what one lov- 
ing soul, filled with the spirit of her God, can do to let in the light 
of God into this hideous well (worse than the well of Cawnpore), 
to bind up the wounds, to heal the broken-hearted, to bring release 
to the captives, — let her study the ways, and follow in the steps of 
this one young, frail woman, who has died to show us the way, 
blessed in her death as in her life. 

“If anything ought to nerve the official crowd of the Poor Law 
Board, and us women on the non-official side, to resolve on fight- 
ing this holy crusade, until all the sick-poor of these kingdoms are 
cared for as children of God, it is surely the fact that so precious a 
life has been sacrificed in discharging a duty which, if the country 
had recognized it as a duty, ought to have been unnecessary, after 
three centuries of a poor law. 

“The last words spoken to her were, ‘ You will soon be with your 
Saviour.’ Her reply was, ‘I shall be well there.’ And so she 
passed away. In her coffin she had that listening, beaming expres- 
ion, peculiar to her: in life, as if always hearkening to the Master’s 
bidding ; in death, as if hearing the words, ‘Enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.’ 

“Years of previous action had prepared this young girl for her 
life of devotion. Her body was taken back to her own people, to 
be buried in her father’s vault. 

“ All the old folks went out to meet her, — old men and women 
of near ninety years of age, who could scarcely move on crutches. 
The young men, who had been her own scholars in her big boys’ 
evening class, went a distance to meet the funeral, and carried in 
the coffin themselves. The school-children and school-mistresses 
gathered primroses and snowdrops and violets from all the country 
round, and brought these, and yew and ivy from the garden which 
she had planted for them herself. The whole district seemed to be 
there, — at the grave of their dear one. But the hush of solemn 
silence was so great that they could hear the fall of the violets on 
the coffin. The grave was surrounded, first by rows of school- 
children ; behind them, on one side the young women, on the other 
the young men of her Bible classes, — and behind these again, the 
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elder women and men with whom she had read and prayed. She 
lay, after the service, completely strewn over with primroses and 
snowdrops showered upon her coffin. After all was over, the 
school-children and mistresses sent a message to her poor sick 
paupers, that they would be glad to hear that their kind friend had 
been as gently laid in her grave, as an infant laid to rest in its 
mother’s arms. 

“It is proposed to erect, on the spot where she died, perhaps the 
grandest religious statue ever sculptured by mortal hands, — Ten- 
erani’s Angel of the Resurrection,—as a fitting memorial of her 
work, and a type of the hope to come. Shall we not also build up 
living statues to her? Let us add living flowers to her grave, 
‘lilies with full hands,’ —not fleeting primroses, not dying flowers. 
Let ws bring the work of our hands, and our heads, and our hearts, 
to finish her work which God has so blessed. Let her not merely 
‘rest in peace,’ but let hers be the life which stirs up to fight the 
good fight against vice and sin, and misery and wretchedness, as 
she did, — the call to arms, which she was ever obeying : — 


‘The Son of God goes forth to war, 
Who follows in his train ?’ 


“O daughters of God, are there so few to answer?” 


ABSOLUTE FREEDOM. 


“ The Index,” as most of our readers know, is the organ of 
the Free Religionists. We are surprised to see that Mr. 
Francis E. Abbot, who has been at its head from the begin- 
ning, has ceased to be the editor. The paper is supported 
mostly by a fund which is in the hands of an association 
formed for the purpose, and the association, like all similar 
associations, is represented by a board of directors, and this 
board of directors by an executive committee. Mr. Abbot 
has been acting under their authority, with two conditions : 
first, that he should be “assoLuTELy free” in the editorial 
conduct of the paper ; and, secondly, that he should have a 
veto power in matters of business arrangement, — that is, in 
fact, he was to have the entire and absolute control of the 
whole concern. On the 13th of March, at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Board, it was — 
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“Resolved, That the resolution adopted at the meeting on June 
3, 1872, relative to the powers of the editor, be amended so as to 
read as follows: F. E. Abbot is hereby appointed editor of ‘The 
Index,’ and shall have charge of the general business of the asso- 
ciation, subject to the direction of the executive committee and 
the board.” 


In consequence of this resolution, Mr. Abbot resignéd his 
place, considering that by it he was forced to retire. His 
freedom, which was to be “ABSOLUTE” in the position which 
he held as the agent of the association, must be such that 
the executive committee and the board of directors should 
have no right to interfere with him, even in regard to the 
details of business. What more absolute authority does the 
Pope demand in the association of which he is the head? 
Absolute freedom to do as he pleases in his office, with a 
veto on everybody else! Of course a demand like this is 
inconsistent with the existence of any association, except 
where absolute authority is vested in one man, and absolute 
submission is required of all the rest. 

The Church of Rome, with its infallible head, is the logi- 
cal result on one side. Individualism, each man absolutely 
master of himself and independent of every social organiza- 
tion and association, is the logical result on the other side. 
And here, it seems to us, is where our Free Religionists 
belong. Mr. Abbot in any association is out of place. 


BULWER.— DR. LUSHINGTON. 


We extract from “The Liberal Christian,” of February 22, 
a very interesting account of these two distinguished men : 


“On Sunday, February 2, Prof. Jowett occupied the pulpit of 
Westminster Abbey. It having been announced that the sermon 
would have some reference to Lord Lytton, the Abbey was crowded 
to its utmost extent. His discourse was mainly devoted to his 
warm friend, Lord Lytton, though at the close he spoke very ten- 
derly, and with a very high eulogium, of Dr. Lushington. In 
speaking of Lord Lytton, Dr. Jowett said, in his modest way, ‘To 
us who have not his gifts and genius he has left a splendid exam- 
ple of what may be effected by continuous purpose in the course of 
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many years. Of his genius, this is hardly the place to speak, but 
I should like to make one remark respecting his writings. They 
seem to me to have a higher aim than has been generally recog- 
nized. The young read them for the story ; but experienced eyes 
see in them also the delineation of principles which lie in the 
background. The world has not been studied, or the stores of 
history or philosophy been ransacked, only that the author may 
compose romances. . . . We may read his writings, like the 
school-boy, with avidity, but we must look between the lines if we 
would appreciate the deeper meaning and intention of the author.’ 
Prof. Jowett spoke of the general influence of novels, observing 
‘that it was difficult to estimate works of fiction by a moral and 
religious standard.’ He said he ‘must admit that novels exercised 
a wonderful influence over us, greater, perhaps, in the present age 
than in any other, and formed in literature a new element which 
was unknown to the ancients.’ He forbore to speak of what he 
said would seem most natural to speak of in a sermon, but he felt 
that the subject himself would probably not be pleased at the men- 
tion of them. 

“T wish some of our ministers might be induced to make a note 
of that, and put Prof. Jowett’s example before their eyes when 
called to a similar labor of love. The preacher spoke very affec- 
tionately of Lord Lytton’s sympathy with the poor and suffering, of 
his humility, of the attachment of his friends to him, and of his 
generous feeling towards authors. 

“After a long pause of most impressive silence, Dr. Jowett spoke 
of Dr. Lushington, his ‘dear and revered friend.’ ‘There was no 
one,’ he said, ‘ now living in England so linked with the past as he 
was. He entered Parliament sixty-five years ago, and retained his 
faculties perfectly at the age of ninety. He had memories of the 
statesmen of the last.century,— of Burke, of Wyndham, and Lord 
Thurlow, with whom in his youth he was intimate. He was pres. 
ent at the theatre when the performance was interrupted by the 
death of Louis XVI. All his early life he was fighting against 
cruelty and oppression. He assisted in the mitigation of the crim- 
inal code and the abolition of slavery, and probably in every hu- 
mane and liberal measure which was passed during the thirty years 
and upwards he was in Parliament.’ Dr. Lushington was one of 
the prime movers in the movement to abolish capital punishment. 
Indeed, his whole life was singularly gentle and humane. He was 
always foremost in any crusade against oppression or wrong. His 
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last act of generosity was so characteristic of his hatred of mean- 
ness that I must mention it here, even at the risk of its being sec- 
ond hand, —his taking quite a long journey at the advanced age of 
ninety-one to record his vote of ‘placet’ in favor of Dean Stanley 
at the Oxford Convocation. There is little doubt but the impru- 
dence of this generous act tended to hasten the close of his labo- 
rious career. But, to quote Prof. Jowett, ‘his work was finished, 
and therefore we do not lament for him. No one could say in a 
truer sense, “I have lived.”’” 


AGRICULTURAL LABORERS IN ENGLAND.— JOSEPH 
ARCH. 


WE have read with great interest an article on this subject 
in Harper's Magazine for April. Joseph Arch, the great 
leader in the movement, seems to be an extraordinary man, 
— made up of the best and most substantial materials of the 
English mind and character. The movement of which he is 
now the representative and the head is one which goes very 


deep into the whole social and industrial organization of Eng- 
land. The best minds of our day, both here and in Europe, 
will do well to devote themselves to the practical solution of 
this most important question, in which are involved the high- 
est principles of Christian morality and the deepest principles 
of social science. 


The article on “ The Religion of Humanity” is necessarily 
deferred till our next number. 





“WE have gossamer wings of light 

With which to float in air: 

We may use them for our flight ; 
But never, never dare 

To soil them in the dust 
Of a dull, inactive life ; 

For e’en gold hinges rust 
Not turned in daily strife.” 
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RANDOM READINGS. 
BY E. H. SEARS, 


Every MINISTER OUGHT TO SING, and unless he can his prepar- 
ation for his sphere of duty is sadly deficient. He ought to be 
filled with song and trust, and overflow with it. If he be a minis- 
ter of a religion which makes the grace of God and the love of 
Christ all abounding, he should be able, not only to preach it, but 
to sing it so as to wake up in the hearts of others responsive alle- 
lujahs. What is the conference-meeting without song? What is 
the prayer-meeting without song? What is the sermon without song? 
And how often is it that song degenerates into nasal whining, or 
mechanical droning, unless there is some leader who can rule it, 
and pour into it inspirations born of a living faith and a joyous 
love? This is very apt to be the case in country parishes, few of 
which can afford the modern improvement of hired singing, or sup- 
port preaching at one end of the church and an opera at the other. 
The conference room may be made attractive if the minister can 
sing, and touch the cherd in the hearts of the people. The Sun- 
day-school is involved in a sphere of delighted communion, of 
hearts melting and flowing together, if some one can touch the 
latent melodies of the little ones. What cherubic tones in the 
voices of children! Stormy days, when the house is half deserted 
and the choir are not in their place, the singing must be extem- 
porized or omitted altogether, and a chill comes over the mininister 
and runs through his prayer and into the sermon, which perhaps is 
his very best but falls dead, — evils which would be avoided if the 
minister could sing and draw down the spirit of the heavenly choirs 
who could lift up minister and people into their sphere of refulgent 
harmonies. 

Hereby hangs a tale. No one saw more Clearly than Henry 
Ware the importance of the gift of song in ministers. He was 
“ Professor of Pulpit Eloquence and Pastoral Care,” and his own 
pulpit eloquence had a large infusion of poetry, which is nearly 
allied to song. He could sing himself, and he gathered us into a 
class and taught us the rudiments, and waked up our vocal powers. 
Some of us could sing already, for some came from singing families. 
I was not so fortunate, but I knew the faculty was in me, because 
music always had such bewitching charms. The faculty had been 
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fairly touched and excited in Henry Ware’s class in the Divinity 
School. Oh, with what unction we went off in the “ Canadian Boat 
Song!” and to this day “aurora gaily breaks in all her proud attire” 
when I remember our fuguing performances on “the mellow, mel- 
low horn.” A new consciousness was given me, of which before I 
had only foreshadows and forelongings. It was the opening of a 
sixth sense into a world of enchantment more blissful than any 
which the first five senses had to show, and of which before I had 
only streaks of twilight. When Mr. Ware had got us organized, he 
handed us over to Mr. Webb, a famous Boston music master who 
came out to the University and formed a large class, into which we 
divinity students were merged. We met once or twice and sang in 
concert, some fifty or sixty of us, making the morn hideous. Of 
course there were many who never sang before. Then followed 
the process of sifting out those who never had learned to sing, and 
retaining those who had. A piano was brought in. Each student 
had to go up and have his voice tried. Of course we novices were 
frightened out of whatever music there was latent in us. My turn 
came. Mr. Webb went through a process of tumming and timming 
with his fingers, and told me to sing to it, rising from the bottom of 
the gamut to the top thereof, which I did. 

Mr. Webb. — “ Ah, but your voice is not in unison.” 

Pupil. — “ Of course it is not.” 

Then Mr. Webb tummed and timmed again. 

“Ah, but your voice is not in unison.” 

“Of course, I never sang with that thing before.” 

After this ridiculous performance, Mr. Webb looked despairingly, 
and politely bowed me out of his class, — as much as to say, “I 
can only teach people to sing who already know how.” 

What Mr. Webb came to° Cambridge for as a teacher of music, 
except to teach those who had not already learned, I have not 
understood to this day. To teach beginners requires some indi- 
vidual pains-taking and training ; but to teach those who already 
know how only requires of the teacher to lump them together and 
have a symphonic time of it, and go off together in trails of glory. 
Mr. Webb, however, did what every singing master has done in 
every singing school I ever got into. They teach in the lump and 
have a good time of it, and if one already knows how, he floats 
along, and away into the seventh heaven: but if he does not know 
how, he drops out ; or if he stays, and plunges at random, he comes 
out of the school exactly as he went in. It is precisely as if a 
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teacher of Janguages should get up a Latin School of graduates, 
undergraduates, and new beginners, lump them all together, and 
make them read in concert one of Cicero’s orations, ore rotundo, 
and then if the new biginners did not come out prepared to go 
through the declensions and conjugations without tripping, con- 
demn them as incorrigible. There is no man, woman, or child who 
cannot learn to sing, unless there is some organic defect of the 
voice or the ear. Where one has been brought up in a singing 
family, and had his ear trained to music in the very lullabies of his 
cradle, he will learn to sing ashe learns his mother tongue. Where 
this is not so, the ear must be trained as well as the voice. It often 
happens that there is ear and voice without soul. It often hap- 
pens, too, that there is soul where the ear has been left untrained 
from childhood ; but afterwards when trained and the voice with it, 
is made keenly discriminating, — and singers who have soul are the 
ones who inspire us most, and make our sacred music, not a 
mechanical measuring off of a stream of noise, but the liquid melo- 
dies in whose mysterious touch we catch the symphonies of angels 
about the throne. 

It is thirty-five years since Mr. Webb bowed me out of his music 
class, one of the members whom it was his special duty to instruct 
and initiate into the mysteries of his art. Thereby thirty-five years 
of professional life have been deprived, not only of a source of inspi- 
ration and joy, but of a service to others which otherwise they might 
have had, and of a usefulness and efficiency in missionary work. I 
might have looked up a private teacher afterwards, but after the 
days of preparation are over, and professional work begins, there 
is little time for learning to sing. But my advice to every divinity 
student would be, — learn to sing at some rate before you begin to 
preach, and then make the heart strings of your congregation as the 
strings of a living lyre that yield music when you touch them. Sing 
in the sanctuary, sing in the conference room, sing in the prayer- 
' meeting, sing at the communion table, — not as if you had croup 
and influenza, but as if you meant something by it. Sing, too, in 
the family, when you have one, and draw all the members into the 
harmonies. The hour of family worship will be the brightest hour 
of the day, and pitch the day’s work to heavenly tunes if it has the 
spirit of divine song breathed into it. We end as we begun, and 
with double emphasis, — every minister ought to sing. 

If any “singing master” reads this, we beg he will take the 
moral to heart, and remember that his special duty is to those who 
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cannot sing, not to those who can. Let him remember that it lies 
in him to touch the musical chord in natures where it may never 
have vibrated but where it waits to be struck ; and that everybody 
who wants to sing can learn how, and that to tell such a person, 
“Tt’s of no use to try,” indicates sheer indolence in the teacher, 
and flings a slur on the noble art which he professes to teach. It 
is easy enough to scoop up any quantity of people who have ears 
and voices without soul, who never know what they are singing, 
and who only scream and howl according to rule, who would sing 
* Yankee Doodle” and “ Nearer my God to Thee,” and make one 
mean just as much as the other, and neither of them mean any- 
thing, but so much prescribed noise “in unison.” It is not so easy 
to find persons in whom there is the soul of music ; and when they 
are found, the ear and the voice can be attuned and opened, — and 
that is the highest work of the teacher, and what his business calls 
him specially to do, 


CORRUPTION IN CoNnGRESS. The Credit Mobilier investigations 
revealed no case of bribery. They showed a want of delicate 
appreciation of the duties and position of a legislator, on the part 


of Oakes Ames and half a dozen members of Congress. They 
left us free to believe that Mr. Ames was quite as honest as your 
average business man ; and that the men who took stock from him 
took it in good faith. That is the impression left on our minds 
after wading through all the reports. The evasions and prevarica- 
tions on the part of a single Senator, Mr. Patterson, are deplora- 
ble. We are not going to believe, without more evidence, what is 
charged against Mr. Colfax. The vote of censure by the House, 
against Messrs. Ames and Brooks, was just and salutary, on the 
ground that public men need the lesson ; that they may learn to 
hold themselves clear of any influence from the giant corporations 
that seek to buy up the legislation of the country. 

But the broadest.mantle of charity cannot cover the disgrace of 
the last day’s transaction. The real scanda/ of the session was the 
vote of thirty-six Senators and ninety-nine Representatives to rob 
the public treasury each of five thouand dollars, and pocket it them- 
selves. To our moral sense every name that stands recorded 
among the “yeas” to this shameful business incurs a heavier odi- 
um than involves the dealers in Credit Mobilier. Dealing blindly 
in stocks that may become matter for legislation shows too low a 
standard of legislative morality; but the moral delinquencies, to 
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our thinking, is a great many shades lighter than that of this 
wholesale and retail plunder of the public purse. Mr. Patterson’s 
name stands among the negatives. 


“VAIN REGRETS.” 


We wonder who wrote these lines that touch so plaintively the 
chords of memory, and point so truthfully the lessons of the past: 


“IT would recall my early dreams, 
But they are dead to me, — 
As well with last year’s withered leaves 
Reclothe a this year’s tree ! 
It is not what I might have been, 
But what I yet may be. 


* That thought alone avails me now, 
And all regrets are vain ; 
They seem to bring a dreamy bliss, 
But bring a certain pain : 
To him who works, and only him, 
The past returns again!” 


THE VICE-PRESIDENTS, Colfax and Wilson, are censured and 
«condemned and sentenced by many, because on first being asked 
they did not tell all about their private affairs. Those who judge 
thus severely should place themselves in the position of these men, 
and imagine how “hey would like to give a history of their receipts 
and expenditures, bargains, investments, securities ; and then go 
into their domestic affairs, tell what their wives own, and how they 
got it, and how they spend it, —all this to be done with the public 
gaping at you through a magnifying glass, some of them personal 
or political enemies, on the watch to pervert, misconstrue, and mis- 
represent. Mr. Wilson’s case was specially difficult. He was 
asked during the canvass, “ Have you any stock in the Credit Mo- 
bilier?” If he had said, “It is none of your business,” it would 
have been taken as a confession of guilt. If he had said, “No: 
my wife owns some,” it would have been construed as an evasion, 
and a most mean and ungallant attempt to make his wife a scape- 
goat in order to screen himself. And unless he had given the pub- 
lic a history of his wife’s affairs, with considerable detail, it would 
have left a false impression on the public mind ; and in the angry 
and mendacious discussions of the hour would have been laid hold 
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of to help on the work of calumny. ‘As it was, he told the exact 
truth ; and, begging the pardon of the Wilson Committee, we think 
he told it in a shape least likely to leave a false impression on any 
mind not bent on imputing bad motives to honest men. “ But he 
did not tell a// the truth.” When lying partizans have learned to 
hear ay truth without converting it into slander, it will be time to 
ask whether it is best to take them into full confidence, hear them 
deliver moral lectures on political honesty, and give them a com- 
plete iventory of our goods and chattels. 


“MY CROSS.” 


Every person has his cross, or will have it before the burden of 
mortality is laid down. But every person’s cross is different from 
every other person’s, and probably every one has something to bear 
which no one else can fully understand. Hence he is liable to think 
that his case is peculiar, and that he is singled out by the Divine 
Father from the rest of the world. The great truth dawns at last, 
— the special adaptations of the Divine Providence to our special 


needs. Our cross is special, because our needs are special, and 
there is to be a gem in our crown of victory which no other crown 
will have. Some weary sufferer has learned this truth, through the 
teachings of pain, and embodies it in these lines : — 


“*OQ Lord, my God!’ I oft have said, 
‘Had I some other cross instead 
Of this I bear from day to day, 
’*Twere easier to go on my way. 


“¢] do not murmur at its weight ; 
That thou hast made proportionate 
To my scant strength: but, oh! full sore 
It presses where it pressed before. 


“¢ Change for a space, however brief, 
The wonted burden, that relief 
May o’er my aching shoulders steal, 
And the deep bruise have room to heal!’ 


“ While thus I sadly sighed to-day, 
I heard my gracious Father say, 
‘Canst thou not trust my love, my child, 
And to thy cross be reconciled ? 
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“¢T fashioned it thy needs to meet ; 
Nor were thy discipline complete 
Without that very pain and bruise, 
Which thy weak heart would fain refuse.’ 


“ Ashamed, I answered, ‘As thou wilt, 
I own my faithlessness and guilt! 
Welcome the weary pain shall be, 
Since only that is best for me.’” 


THE GENUINENESS OF THE FourRTH GOSPEL, with other books of 
the New Testament generally received, has been assailed by no 
one, perhaps, with more parade of scholarship than by Rev. Sam- 
uel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. He filled two large octavo volumes, 
all about the New Testament writings, throwing doubt and dispar- 
agement specially upon the evidence of the Fourth Gospel; and 
he published an elaborate essay in “The Theological Review,” for 
July, 1870, entitled “The Fourth Gospel and its Advocates.” 
Having studied this formidable critic, and weighed his reasons, 
and seen his false statements, blunders of fact, and puerile criti- 
cisms, under great show of learning and candor, we said once that 
his criticism “was not worth the paper he had wasted” (Heart of 
Christ, p. 72), for which “slashing criticism” a certain reviewer 
took us to task. Since then we have received a small pamphlet, of 
forty-four pages, written by Kentish Bache, and published in Lon- 
don, criticizing Dr. Davidson with a more “slashing” weapon than 
we ever use, — slashing because of its clear exposure of the false 
statements and assumptions of Dr. Davidson. This little pam- 
phlet, “price sixpence,” is of much value, and well worth reading 
through, as showing how much a blundering dogmatism, taking on 
the airs of great learning, has had to do in throwing doubts upon 
the Christian records. We wish there were more Kentish Baches 
to prick the drums which make a very great noise with very little 
behind them. Great readers are not always great scholars. Their 
footnotes often bristle with references which, carefully traced, refute 
the text, and show the worthlessness of the author’s performance. 


THE MopEL CuuRCH has at length been discovered. Pity it is 
that the discoverer did not tell us its locality. He should have 
named the parish, or the city, street, and number, where we can 
find it. We would go farther to find it than Stanley did to find 
Livingstone, and through worse perils. We fear it will turn out 
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like the Bower of Mrs. Browning. She got into it once, and en- 
joyed its glories, but never could find it a second time. However, 
it is something to know what the model church is, though its where 
remain a mystery. So here we have it described : — 


“THE OLD MAN IN THE MODEL CHURCH. 


“ Well, wife, I’ve found the model church! I worshiped there to-day ! 
It made me think of good old times, before my hairs were gray ; 
The meetin’-house was fixed up more than they were years ago ; 
But then I felt, when I went in, it wasn’t built for show. 


“ The sexton did not seat me away back by the door ; 
He knew that I was old and deaf, as well as old and poor; 
He must have been a Christian, for he led me boldly through 
The long aisle of that crowded church, to find a pleasant pew. 


“ T wish you’d heard the singin’, it had the old-time ring: 
The preacher said, with trumpet voice, ‘ Let all the people sing!’ 
‘The tune was ‘ Coronation,’ and as the music upward rolled, 
I thought I heard the angels striking all their harps of gold. 


“ My deafness seemed to melt away, my spirit caught the fire : 
I joined my feeble, trembling voice with that melodious choir, 
And sang, as in my youthful days, ‘ Let angels prostrate fall : 
Bring forth the royal diadem, and crown him Lord of all.’ 


“T tell you, wife, it did me good to sing that hymn once more: 
I felt like some wrecked mariner who gets a glimpse of shore ; 
I almost wanted to lay down this weather-beaten form, 
And anchor in the blessed port, forever from the storm. 


“The preachin’? Well, I can’t just tell all that the preacher said : 
I know it wasn’t written, I know it wasn’t read ; 
He hadn’t time to read it, for the lightnin’ of his eye 
Went flashing ‘long from pew to pew, nor passed a sinner by. 


“The sermon wasn’t flowery: ’twas simple gospel truth ; 
It fitted poor old men like me ; it fitted hopeful youth ; 
’Twas full of consolation for weary hearts that bleed ; 
’Twas full of invitations to Christ, and not to creed. 


“ The preacher made sin hideous, in Gentiles and in Jews ; 
He shot the golden sentences down in the finest pews, 
And — though I can’t see very well —I saw the fallin’ tear, 
That told me hell was some ways off, and heaven very near. 
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“ How swift the golden moments fled within that holy place ! 
How brightly beamed the light of heaven from every happy face ! 
Again I longed for that sweet time, when friend shall meet with friend 
‘When congtegations ne’er break up, and Sabbath has no end.’ 


“TI hope to meet that minister — that congregation, too— 
In the dear home beyond the stars that shine from heaven’s blue ; 
I doubt not I’ll remember, beyond life’s evening gray, 
The happy hour of worship in that model church to-day. 


“ Dear wife, the fight will soon be fought, — the victory be won ; 
The shinin’ goal is just ahead, the race is nearly run ; 
O’er the river we are nearin’, they are thronging at the shore, 
To shout our safe arrival where the weary weep no more.” 


* THE HumMING Biro is one of the most beautiful and cunning 
specimens of divine workmanship that can be found in the king- 
dom of animated nature. There are about four hundred specics 
of this bird, and it is found only in America. The evidence of 
design in the adaptation of the organism cf the bird to its modes 
of life, and especially of its bill for extracting nectar from the cups 


of flowers, and of its wing for keeping it stationary in the air dur- 
ing the process, is very wonderful. And more wonderful is the 
design of its coloring. The female bird is comparatively without 
beauty and variegation, for these would make her a mark for the 
birds of prey during the process of incubation. The male bird is 
richly adorned with tufts, plumes, and spangles. A late writer on 
natural history (Gould) shows that this beauty is an end in itself. 
It has nothing to do with the means of subsistence, and Mr. Dar- 
win’s rule of natural selection has no conceivable application to it. 
It shows with the most varied and lavish evidence that the Author 
of nature, who has implanted in the breast of man the love of 
variety and beauty, delights in them himself, and invites us to 
share the delight with him. Over and beyond mere utility he 
rejoices in the graces of ornamentation in that endless variety 
which make his works, even in the wings and feathers of the little 
birds, to glow and sparkle with a beauty which the painters can 
imitate on a dead surface, but never weave into a living canvas. 
Read who will a rich chapter on this subject in “The Reign of 
Law,” by the Duke of Argyll. 
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Memior OF WILLIAM Lapp. By John Hemmenway, with an 
Introduction by Elihu Burritt, is published under the auspices of 
the American Peace Society. It has a portrit of Mr. Ladd, which 
must be correct, for it expresses the character of the man. It is 
one of the mildest and most morally beautiful of any face we ever 
saw, as if all the Christian beatitudes had been embodied in the 
man and beamed from his countenance. The biography proper is 
brief and fragmentary, comprised within about a hundred pages. 
The rest of the volume is made up of letters, and euolgies, extracted 
from periodicals, making up a volume of two hundred and seventy- 
two pages, with a very slender supply of fact and narrative. It gives 
however a very true impression of the life cf a good man, and of 
the good work he may accomplish when one great idea possesses 
him and inspires him as the voice of the Lord speaking through 
him. There is very little incident to relate in the career of one 
whose life was one peaceful benediction and a protest against war. 
Mr. Ladd was a strenuous non-resistent. He died in 1841, twenty 
years before our civil war, when his non-resistant principle was so 
severely tested, and, if fully applied, would have resulted in a dis- 
solution of the government and the perpetuity of slavery. But Mr. 
Ladd was a warm advocate of a “congress of nations” to decide 
international difficulties. He did much to rouse the public mind 
to a sense of the horror and iniquity of war between nations, and 
the true Christian way of preventing it. The doctrine of arbitra- 
tion embodied in the Washington treaty is a partial application of 
Mr. Ladd’s favorite idea, and we have not a doubt that the mission 
of this good man has done much to turn the minds of rulers and 
people to the peaceful and Christian method of settling the dis- 
putes of nations. 

Mr. Hemmenway’s book might be sifted and reduced to half its 
size. Much chaff might be left out, and the book be thus reduced in 
nominal price and enhanced in real value. As it is we welcome it as 
the best record we have of an apostolic man anda_ benefactor of 
the age. Ss. 





